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The HoQM, in Committee of the Whole House on the stftte of the Union, having 
under oonrideration the bill (H. B. No. 2315) to proyide for the appointment of a 
'Commission to inyestiftate the qnestipn of the tariff and intemal-reyenue laws— 

Mr. EELLETsaid: « 

Mr. Chaikman : I feUcitate you npon the near approach to the ter- 
mination of this protracted debate. Charged with the dnty of sam- 
ming np so elaborate a discussion I cannot promise to he brief but 
'Will promise to he as brief as circumstances will permit. 

PATKBHTIT OF THX BILL, 

It was not my purpose to aUude to the paternity of the biU under 
-consideration ; hut the suggestion that it is in the nature of an affi- 
-davit for a continuance, just made hy the gentleman firom Virginia, 
[Mr. Tucker,] requires me to do this. I beg gentlemen to remem- "^J^ 

ber that the affiant was a Democratic Senator, Mr. Eaton, of Con- 
necticut, and that his application was granted by a Democratic 
Senate. 

Why should they resort to such a dilatory or evasive measure as «j^ 

the gentleman declares this to be unless they felt that the Demo- 
cratic party had been in power for six years and shown itself in- 
competent to deal with the tariff question f Is it not probable that 
it was to relieve their party from this responsibility that the Demo- t'^ 

cratic promoters of the measure asked for a commission to give them 
counsel and guidance f Sir, it may be that the bill is in the nature of 
an affidavit for a continuance ; but if so, the fact is to the discredit 
of the party which, though it maintains a perpetual clamor for im- 
mediate tariff reform, in six years of power was able to make a 

-change in the duty on but one article, quinine. \^' 

Though neither I nor my party is responsible for its origin, I am \$^ 

•in favor of the passage of the bill. In its support I adopt as my own 
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all that was said yesterday by the gentleman from Massaohasett» 

[Mr. Candler] as to the impossibility of Congress as now consti- 

tnted dealing wisely with this concrete and complex question. That 

gentleman is a merchant of large experience. This is his first tena 

in Congress, bat his representative position as a merchant has made 
him familiar with the difflonlties that beset the consideration of the 

tariff question. Through three successive Congresses he and his as- 
sociates sought modification of the provisions of law regulating the 
means of ascertaining the proper duty on colored sugars. They found 
each Congress alike unable to deal successfully with that single ques- 
tion. He could have told us of the fate of the Bobbins sugar bill in the 
Forty-fifth and of the Tucker bill in the last Congress. He could 
also have reminded us of the absence of proper provisions on thia 
subject from the tariffs proposed by Mr. Morrison and his successor^. 
Mr. Wood. His experience in this connection justifies me in saying 
that I do not believe that the tariff law can in many years be judi- 
ciously revised, unless it be by the aid of such a commission as this 
hill proposes. 

THE BBAL QUESTION AT ISSUE. 

The controversy which has so fiercely raged in Congress for some 
years is not on questions of detail. Were it, these might be ar* 
ranged; but it is on fundamental principles, being. Shall our im- 
post duties be adjusted in accordance with the abstract doctrine 
of free trade as we have heard it presented by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Tucker] in the last two hours, or upon the basis of 
a national polity, the aim of which shall be the promotion of the 
power of the nation by the development of its material resources^ 
and the quickening into profitable activity of the genius and apti- 
tudes of its people f In the presence of this doctrinal controversy, 
judicious action and harmonious conclusions are impossible. There 
is no common ground on which the adherents of t&ese antagonistic 
theories can meet for compromise. 

Sir, who can doubt that had the Committee on Ways and Meana- 
reported a bill proposing to change the duty on any one commodity, 
it would have opened to the free-trade side of the House the coveted 
opportunity to force by innumerable amendments the discussion of 
every item in the tariff law f 

The effect upon the productive and commercial interests of the^ 



4doiintry of saoh an agitatioxi is always prejudicial and sontetimM 
"disastrons, though the subsequent action may be to lay the whole 
bill on the table, as was done with the one submitted by my imme- 
•diate predecessor. 

FSK8KNT TABIFF HKBDa OKLT AMBNDMUIT. 

Mr. Chairman, I am net prepared to admit that the existing tariff 
needs such revision as implies overthrow and reconstruction. It 
needs amendment in matters where, by the development of new re- 
sources or the progress of science, art, and inventive power, new 
commodities, new forms of matter, novel combinations of materials 
in familiar use have been called into existence, aud new commer- 
cial designations into invoices. These should have their appro- 
priate classification in the tariff law, and not depend on depart- 
mental decision under rates designated for articles *' not otherwise 
provided for,'' a phrase to be found in each schedule of the statute. 
The report of a commission, consisting of nine discreet men, uninflu- 
enced by the partisan spirit that pervades this House and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, will, I believe, while suggesting appro- 
priate modifications of some of its provisions, vindicate the patriot- 
ism, wisdom, and prescience of the framers of the existing law. I 
liave no apology to make for the part I have taken in maintaining 
and, in accordance with my judgment, perfecting that law. Its 
provisions are philosophical and harmonious. Its framers regarded 
all forms of American labor, and, placing a duty upon the primary 
■element of an article if of native production, advanced the rate as the 
article was advanced by an increased expenditure of labor. 

In this they followed not oply the teachings of social science but 
the example of France, who still maintains many of the provisions 
of her tariff law of 1793. Her tariff from the days of Colbert has 
been a series of graded duties, increasing with the increased labor 
involved in each step of the advancement of the article. Let me 
invite the attention of the committee to the result of the in^ius- 
trial stability secured by this permanence of wisely adjusted rates 
of duty. Dynasties have risen and perished ; the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings was swept away by the breath of a new- 
l>om democracy ; an empire subdued the violence of this new-bom 
"giant, and restored monarchy succeeded the empire. But, though po- 
litical revolutions have occurred at brief intervals throughout the 



century, the indostries of France have been stable, the French peo- 
ple have prospered and French industry and art have conquered tfae^ 
world by their excellence and elegance ; and it is stiU true that a 
pound of cotton manufactured in France, and beautified by her cul> 
tivated artisans, will pay for scores of pounds of coarse and adulter- 
ated British fabrics. France, while aiming to combine beauty with 
utility, fashions raw material into the finest textures, into the most 
delicate forms of beauty ; and what she saves in raw material she de- 
votes to the augmentation and further improvement of her product- 
ive power. On the necessity for the steady increase of the work- 
shops of a nation M. Leon Say, in his latest contribution to the com- 
mercial and industrial literature of France, said : 

Has any one plotored to himself what wonld happen at the moment when the 
capital aooonnt of the French indoatries should be olosed ; that is to say, when the 
indnstrial workers should cease to enlarge their workshops, when they should bny 
no more machinery, no more tools, when none of them should endeavor to enlarge 
the field of his industry or the amount of his capital f If such a moment aixiyed 
it would be on the day when French industry entered on a period of decadence. 
All is bound together in industrial life. Year after year industry demands four 
hundred or flve hundred millions more of capital; and that -the movement shall 
not slacken is a necessary feature of the progress of the country of that eoonom' 
ioal power on which depends its political weight. 

• 

It was in conformity with the experience of France that our tariff 
was framed. Its classifications, like its scales of graded duties, were 
scientific. With the law here before me, I challenge gentlemen to 
indicate where confusion is to be found in its original classification 
of commodities. Its works are its ample vindication. It has ac- 
complished the objects its framers had in view ; has promoted the 
development of the vast and varied resources of the country by such 
a>diver8ification of employment as secures work, wages and an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the aptitudes of all our people, whether the 
brawny man with ax or sledge-hammer or the feeble but gifted girl 
with her pencil; work for all, but not for women and children the 
work in which they are engaged in Britain and in the iron regions 
of France and Belgium. For such rude toil our tariff secures such 
rewards as enable unskilled men to earn support for wife and chil- 
dren. 

I do not exaggerate, and I appeal to the gentleman from New York, 
who represented the iron interests of our country at the French ex- 
hibition of 1867, to check me if I exaggerate, when I say that women 



and girls, little girls and little boys, ore employed in all tlie coarser 
branches of unskilled labor in the countries I have named ; and that 
it requires the services of both parents to bring food which shall in- 
clude meat at one meal in each weeh to the family. Thank God our 
protective tariff has, by stimulating the diversification of our indus- 
tries, furnished attractive and gentle employment to the feeble, the 
crippled, the early-orphaned, and has thus called into exercise the 
genius and special endowments of our people. While doing this it 
has so augmented the power and glory of the country that we have 
come to be a beacon-light, seen of all the world, and by the luster of 
our career are showing oppressed nations the means by which to 
escape from the fangs of the vampire of nations, England. 

A NATIONAL VAMPIBB. 

Sir, this ghastly figure of speech is not mine, nor is it the language 
of one who was given to heated debate or rashness of speech. I bor- 
row it from a phUosopher whose fame, which is world-wide and un- 
dying, rests on the persistency with which he labored to promote the 
application of nature's laws and subtle forces to the amelioration of 
the condition of his fellow-men. Said Baron Liebig : 

England is robbing all other countries of the conditions of their fertility. An- 
mally she removes from the shores of other countries to her own the manurial 
equivalent of three mfflions and a half of men, whom she takes firam ns the means 
of supporting and squanders down her sewers to the sea. Like a vampire she 
hangs upon the neck of Europe, nay, of the entire world, and sucks the heart blood 
from nations Without a thought of Justice toward them, without a shadow of last- 
ing advantage for herself. 

It is impossible that such iniquitous interferences with the divine order of the 
world should escape its rightful punishment; and this may perhaps overtake Eng- 
land even sooner than the countries she robs. Host assuredly a time awaits her 
when all her riches of gold, iron, and coal will'be inadequate to buy back a thou- 
sandth part of the conditions of life which for centuries she has wantonly squan- 
dered away. 

Sir, her day of retribution fortius iniquitous interference with the 
divine order of the world is at hand,' and the vampire nation is 
shrinking from inanition, because, having exhausted the powers of 
Ireland, Turkey, India, and other victims to purchase her produc- 
tions, she can find no others upon whom to feed. Tes, England can 
no louger boast that she is the workshop of the world. The Amer- 
ican people conduct the world's most successful workshop, though 
we do not manufacture, nor attempt to manufacture, for all tha world. 
1^, sir ; we cannot yet supply the ever-increasing power of our pros- 
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perons peoftl^ to consume ; and the world's markets offer us quick 
purchasers at remuneriMiiYe prices for every commodilir we can pro- 
duoe in excess of our own wants. 

Nations governed by sound economic laws export only surplus pro- 
ductions. The condition of a country which has to cross oceans to 
obtain its food and to sell its manu^Ebctures is in an artificial position 
which cannot long be maintained. It must find markets for its wares 
and fabrics or starve. To monopolize markets it must sell more 
cheaply than others can, and to do this it must put its laborers on 
such wages as will furnish them with the humblest measure of sus- 
tenance that will enable them to live and labor ; it must also cheapen 
the cost of material by adulteration wherever this can be resorted to. 
Thank God, we cannot enter the world's markets with articles which 
can be produced qply by reducing the laboring classes to the condition 
of the British workman. Thank God, we cannot offer clothing to 
Turkey in competition with the shoddy cloths of Lancashire ; that 
we cannot make articles of so low a grade for our own market that 
there can be a surplus of cheap and nasty American goods to be 
thrown upon subordinated markets in competition with England. 
We cannot produce to sell at prices that prevail in India, or make 
goods mean enough for Egypt and Turkey ; and I pray (}od that the 
day may never come when we shall be able to enter these markets 
in successful competition with England. [Applause.] 

WHT I 8UPP0BT TUB BILL. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill with increasing earnestness be- 
cause the discussion it has invoked on this floor has demonstrated the 
unfitness of Congress in its present temper to handle the subject 
judiciously, and has in the exposure of the conflict of opinion that 
prevails in this Hall given us an insight into the condition of the 
popular mind upon this question. During twenty years, the life of the 
existing tariff, the Cobden Club, which embraces the entire British 
Government except the Queen — ^her sons, her prime minister, and his 
official associates are the life of the Cobden Club— and these eminently 
proper adviser^ for the Republic of America have for twenty years, 
through this governmental club, been lying and lying and lying 
again about the provisions and effects of the American tariff and flood- 
ing our country with their specious falsehoods. 

With unblushing effrontery this club entbrs into our Congressional 



and Presidential campaigns. Look at the pamphlets it tistributed 
in the campaign of 1880. Take the letter of Augostus Mongredien 
to the American farmer. Examine it oarefolly; gentlemen, and if 
when yon shall have finished its perusal yon shall have found a par- 
agraph that contains an unqualified truth you will be prepared to 
conclude that it got there by accident. 

Again, the Cobden Club is not without agents in this country. 
Many able Am^i^ican writers have entered its service. Then, again, 
we have a number of mad philosophers, some of whom occupy pro- 
fessorial chairs, who believe that the business affairs of this country 
.are to be regulated exclusively by their system of dialectics. Their 
philosophy is deductive and their mode of reasoning is consequently 
4t priori, I had occasion recently, when addressing a club of his ad- 
herents in Brooklyn, to apply some a priori reasoning to a gentleman 
of this school, Professor Perry, of Williams College. I had before 
me the report of a speech he had recently made before the same club, 
a number of copies of which had been sent me by his admiring friends. 
In spite of its many falsehoods, some of which were of a persona] 
character, I found amusement in exposing the want of foundation 
for its alleged facts. 

I could not speak of it with entire freedom in the presence in which 
I stood, but by repeating an incident in the life of President Lin- 
coln, which had occurred under my observation, I found an oppor- 
tunity to say, with the sanction of his great name, that a lie could 
be told just as easily in a grave paper by one who assumed to be a 
teacher of morals, as by anybody else ; and that to misrepresent 
facte, or to state them imperfectly as the basis of a conclusion, was 
sometimes the worst kind of a lie. The professor had told his audi- 
enee, as he has told many another, how I had relieved the country 
of the tax on tea and coffee that I might increase duties on manu- 
factured articles. The truth is, it was my brother Bandall who 
did this good work, for which I honor him. In the professor's brief 
address he made a large range of statements, which were entirely 
without foundation in truth, though stated with much circumstan- 
tiality. The vagaries of this professor are widely circulated by the 
Cobden Club and its affiliated clubs in this country. Being a re- 
spectable man and professor in a college of good standing, people 
who read his writings suppose that they are thereby acquiring knowl- 
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edge of otir tmtf and its effects, while the writer, if he knows tlie 
£Mt8 of the matters of which he speaks, can have no appreciation of 
the difference between tmth and fiGhlsehood. 

In yiew of these drcnmstances, and the ignorance th&t has been 
disclosed in this protracted debate, I would have an intelligent com- 
mission investigate the tariff law from the egg up, and lay the re- 
sults of their investigation before Congress in monthly reports, as 
the bill before ns proposes to require them to do. Such action might 
bring the people at large and some of the members of this House to 
something like an intelligent comprehension of the questions in- 
volved in tariff legislation and the interests to be affected by action 
thereon. 

If, by a hasty review of the speeches of two of the leading mem- 
bers, of this House, I shall show by these their latest utterances that 
neither of them at the time he spoke seemed to have a perception of 
the questions at issue, of the sources of our public revenue, or of 
the character and relations of some of our leading industries, with 
which they both profess to be familiar, I will, I think, have gone far 
to make out my case. And if, in addition to illustrating the utter 
unfitness of these gentlemen, I shaU also show that a gentleman 
whose candor and fairness are without challenge, and who when in- 
vestigating questions in the line of his familiar studies is so exhaust- 
ive that the results of his research may be accepted as verity, has in 
the discussion of this question omitted vital elements, the absence of 
whi(^ render his conclusions valueless, I think I shall have sus- 
tained my view beyond a peradventure. 

MB. ABBAM B. HBWITT. 

One of the speeches I propose to examine is that of a Democrat and 
the other that of a Republican ; the Democrat, a possible candidate 
for the presidency, and some would say more than a possibility in 
that direction ; a gentleman honored by his Gfovemment for his connec- 
tion with our industries, who more than sixteen years ago was made 
known to the nations of the world as a representative of our indus- 
tries by the publication and world-wide distribution of his report 
upon the iron and steel industries of the world as they appeared at 
the Paris Exposition of 1^867. 

The other is that of a gentleman whose whole manhood has been 
passed in the public service of his native State, Maine, and his adopted 
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State, Minnesota, and who told as in his speech that he has been 
here eleven years. I need not tell the committee that he is a- member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. Now, if gentlemen so distin- 
guished as these can make snch blunders that one hates to allude to 
them lest he may give personal offense, I take it you will agree with 
me that the popular mind cannot be fully and accurately prepared 
for the consideration of this many-sided question. 

I send to the Clerk's desk the speech of the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Hewitt,] and ask the Clerk to read the passage I have 
marked. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

MeBolved^ That the bill oieftting a tariff commlBsion be recommitted, with in- 
stmctions to the Committee on Ways and Means to report within thirty days, or 
an earlier date if it be practicable, a bill based upon the following instructions : 

First. That all raw materials, meaning thereby all materials which have not 
been subjected to any process of manufacture, and all waste products, meaning 
thereby aU waste materials which are fit only to be manufiftctured, and all chemi- 
cals which are not produced in this country, and alcohol for use in manufactures, 
shall be placed upon the free list. 

Second . That so far as possible specific duties shall be substituted for ad valorem 
duties, and that in determining such specific duties the average dutiable valueof 
imports during the last three years shall be taken as the standard of value, upon 
which no higher rate of duty shall be imposed than shall be necessary to compen- 
sate for the difference in the cost of the labor at home and abroad expended in the 
production of such products, after making due allowance for the expenses of trans- 
]>ortation, and that the rate of duty shall not in any case, except on luxuries, exceed 
50 per cent, of such average dutiable value. 

Mr. KELLEY. That I may not be deemed guilty of lojustice to 
either my Democratic or Republican Mend in associating them a& 
I do, I beg leave to remind the committee that as soon as the reeolu- 
tion just read had been presented to it, the author hastened to say : 

Those gentlemen who have followed tiie distinguished Bepresentatlve fi?om Min- 
nesota [Mr. DumnELL] in the remarks which he has just concluded, will find that iu 
the resolution which has been read there is no issue to be made with him. But 
there is an issue which presents itself dearly and unmistakably with the doctrines 
which have been proclaimed on this floor by other gentlemen on his side of tho 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, the grammar, the rhetoric, the euphony of the gen- 
tleman's preamble and resolutions are perfect. It is only when you 
come to seek for their purport and meaning that you find them 
slightly defective. They want Interpretation or explanation. In- 
deed, to make them sufficiently definite, to exclude false or double 
conclusions, it wouM require a book as big as Adam Smith's '' Wealth 
of Nations," with all the elaborate notes that have been appended 
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thereto. Tlit Democratic party in six years of power was not able 
to originate a tariff bill which coold stimd on the floor of this House ; 
j^et, so high is the gentleman's estimate of the intelligence and prac- 
tical ability of the Republican party, that he would order its Repre- 
sentatives to prepare a bill in thirty days, or less time ; and before 
he gets through with the speech by which he supported his resolu- 
tion, he tells us we must not hurry the work — ^that there is great 
^danger in hurrying a matter of such delicacy and importance. Like 
the good master of childish story, he says, '' Don't hurry ; but if yon 
don't go as quick as your legs will carry you, I will thrash you." 
We must complete the bill in thirty days or less, but we must not 
hurry. For in the course of his speech the author of this order to act 
with unprecedented speed says : 

We must therefore proceed slowly so as not to interfere with the oconpations 
of people, and not to dislooate industry to snoh an extent that men are compelled 
to seek new occupations by a sadden stoppage of those in which they are engaged. 

The resolution of the gentleman provides : 

That all raw materials, meaning thereby all materials ifv^iioh have not been snb- 
jected to any process of mannfactnre, and all waste products, meaning thereby 
all waste materials which are flt only to be manufactured, and all chemicals which 
«re not produced in this coxmtry, and alcohol for use in manu&ctures, shall be 
placed upon the free list. 

Who shall determine what constitutes " raw materials f " Who 
shall determine what is '' flt only to be manufactured f " In the 
course of this discussion we have received some help from the gen- 
tleman in this respect ; for we have learned that he includes scrap- 
iron in this class. In making the announcement he, with a very 
graceful flourish of the hand, said, ** Give me these things and I ask 
for no protection." I should think not. I am sufficiently grasping 
and selfish, but if I owned iron works on tide-water, near the great 
commercial port of our country, and you would give me scrap-iron 
free of duty I would not want to deal in mines in Colorado or any- 
where else. [Laughter.] I should have a monopoly that would be 
richer than the best of them ; that would enable me to drive out of 
existence the whole class of well-paid laborers known as pud!dlers of 
iron, and to absorb the capital of all those engaged in iron works 
involving the process of puddling. 

The gentleman is perfectly willing that the duty on pig-iron may 
remain. It is scra|'-iron that must be free. I received to-day the 
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last issue of the Iron Age. It contains ii;8 usual weekly report of* 
the prices of iron in London, from which I read : 

LoNDOir, Wbdnesdat, 3£ay 8. 
Hiddleeboroogh pig-iron No. 1, foimdeiy, 468. ; No. 2, Ut. 6d. ; No. 8, 42*. 8d. t«' 
4Z8. 9d; No. 4, forge, iU. 6d. 

That is the article with which our pig-iron makers have to con- 
tend. Lower down in the same report I read : 

Sorap-iion: The market is quiet with small demand, and prices are steady. 
We quote heavy wrought, nominally £i. 

The gentleman from New York is perfectly willing that you may 
protect by a duty of |7 per ton pig-iron, which is worth 409. or a 
little more, if you will only give him scrap-iron, which is worth SOa.,. 
free of duty ; under such provisions he wi\l not ask any protection^ 
[Laughter.] 

What is scrap-iron f What is constantly imported as such ? Sir, 
under the existing duty on scrap-iron, which is much lower than that 
on steel in its lowest form, the custom-house officers have to exercise- 
constant vigilance to prevent the importation of advanced articles' 
of steel under the name of scrap-iron. For instance, and the case is 
but one of many, there came in invoiced as scrap-iron tons of steel* 
tips for spades. They are rough looking little pieces of steel and 
with a little sea water sprinkled over them the surface corrodes and 
they look like old iron. They were thrown among real scrap-iron- 
and when they reached the storehouse of the consignee were care- 
fully sorted. Thus the advanced steel escaped most of the duty it 
owed the Government. A single other illustration — ^fish-plates for 
railroads. I have known them thus corroded to he taken by the ton 
from a cargo of scrap-iron. 

Give the gentleman from New York firee scrap-iron and he need 
not pay the duty on any steel or much iron. Cargoes of free good8> 
are not closely scrutinized by customs officers. H6 can then enlarge 
his works so that when another period of depression comes he may 
lose (200,000 instead of $100,000 a year for a series of years, and make 
it all up, as he told us he did the loss of $600,000, as soon as the de- 
pression passes away ; for with free scrap-iron he will have but little^ 
competition in making bar-iron east of the Mississippi. 

FBEB WOOL. 

Again, sir, the gentleman told us that wool should c«me in free^ 
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and it thdrefore goes without saying, that shoddy should. I said I 
thanked Ood that we did not manufacture articles mean enough for 
Turkey, Egypt, and India ; and I also thank Him that we do not now 
afford the chief markets for the products of English shoddy mills, as 
we did under a tariff for revenue only, when this book was written 
by Bey. Samuel Jubb, in 1660. It is entitled the History of the 
Shoddy Trade. What are shoddy and mungo? Why, sir, there is 
not a ohiffonnier with stick and nail and bag scouring the gutters of 
•any city on either side of the Atlantic for woolen rags who is not col- 
lecting material for the manufacture of shoddy and mungo. The 
«ca0t-off clothing and the blankets which have wrapped putrefying 
•carcasses in the lazar and pest-houses of Europe and Asia, are gath- 
ered and thrown into running streams whose waters are dammed at 
intervals, and when the law of gravitation and the flow of waters 
have made it safe to handle them they are collected and sent to Lan- 
cashire to be converted into shoddy cloths, flannels, blankets, and 
carpets. When gentlemen talk about the high rates of duty on low- 
priced woolen goods I deplore the fact that the duty is not twice as 
great and sufficient to protect our poorer classes firom wasting their 
money on these nominally cheap but worthless and consequently 
high-priced articles. Speaking of colored blankets, Mr. Jubb says : 

These have heen made largely for some years for the Amerioan market; gen- 
tian, gray, bine-gray, and green are the prevailing desoriptions. The widths and 
•qnaliHes vary materially, and consequently the values. The lowest kind is a very 
inferior gray fabric, at a correspondhigly low price. The writer understands that 
the bulk of these blankets is consumed in the slave States of America, and that 
ihe low gray blankets Just adverted to are designed chiefly for the use of the slaves, 
both as coverlets and materials for garments. Bewsbury and Earlsheaton are the 
'Centers of this manufacture. 

Tbis book incidentally pays our American woolen goods a well- 
deserved compliment. It grades the rags of America as first in value, 
those of London next; and then it gives the descending grades of 
other countries. 

Wherever Amerioan rags are referred to by the author they are 
certified to be the best. This is because they are made of wool, 
while shoddy has entered in all others. Says the author : " Scotland 
sends her stockiiigs and her mixed rags, Ireland her whites, Qer- 
^many her knitted stockings," &c. 
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One would not suppose that Turkish rags would be worth much ; 
for Mr. Jubh naively says: 

A blue doth of a poor dMCiiption called " Turkey d.oth " htm been made from 
time te time. This, it ia understood, is for the Turkish army. If this cloth may 
be talcen as a criterion of the Talne of tiie Ottoman soldier, it is plain he is not 
rated very highly. The price of tliA artiole is only about 2m, per yard, 54 inches 
-wide ; and of conrse there cannot be much service in it. 

Though the gentleman demands free wool, I hope he will unite 
with me in an endeavor to protect the industrious poor by duties on 
shoddy and shoddy cloth, flannel, blankets, and carpets. I do not 
want the cheap and nasty stujOT to be imposed on any of our people. 

British carpets, we have been told, are much cheaper than ours. 
I hope the gentleman who represents the Macon (Georgia) district 
is on the floor. I want to mention a few facts which he can probably 
verify. The Bibb Manufebcturing Company of Macon runs 11,000 
spindles in the production of carpet-yam. Led by the persistent 
efforts of the Democrats of the South for what they call tariff reform 
to believe that the duties on carpets would be greatly reduced, Mr. 
Hanson, the superintendent of the mill, sought a foreign market. 
He sells all he cai^ now produce to the carpet-makers of Philadelphia, 
New York, and New England. The capacity of the mill is to be 
greatly increased in order to meet the growing home demand for its 
yam. 

But, impelled by fear that the duties on carpets would be reduced 
and his home market be thus destroyed, he addressed the most dis- 
tinguished carpet manufacturer of England, sent him samples of 
his yams, with price-list or tag attached to each parcel. His letter 
was courteously responded to, and with the answer came specimens 
of the yams used by that distinguished carpet manufacturer in his 
immense works at Bochdale. The best of them did not equal the 
most inferior product of the Bibb Company, and John Bright stated 
candidly tnat such yams as these could not be used by British car- 
pet-makers, as they had to sell in countries in which low prices pre- 
vailed, and mnst consequently use the cheapest materials. No fresh 
cotton, said Mr. Hanson, could be found in any of those English 
carpet-yams, and the lower grades were literally made of what 
might be called cotton shoddy, the waste of ordinary cotton-mills. 
I say again, let high duties defend and protect our fEumers and labor- 
ers from being swindled into the purchase of these worthless fabrics. 
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To this end I will Tote to increase the duties on all such good* 
whenever opportunity may offer. 

BPBCIFIC DUTIES AT FIXED AD ▼ALORBM RATES. 

But let us consider another clause of the gentleman's carefoUy 
prepared instructions to the committee. It is, " so far as possible,'^ 
to report "specific duties/' and to so acQust them that they shall not 
*' in any case except on luxuries exceed 50 per cent, of their dutia- 
ble value." Mark the practical character of these provisions. The 
^duties are to be fixed specific rates. That is easy of accomplish- 
ment ; but by what process are we to so regulate prices that the 
specific duty will never be more than 50 per cent, ad valorem t Prices 
fluctuate. 

A Member. Make the duties ad valorem. 

Mr. EELLEY. But they are not to be ad valorem. The gentle- 
man's resolution says they are to be specific, and at a rate not to 
exceed 50 per cent, ad valorem. What I want to know is how can we^ 
by statute, establish precise and fixed relations between fixed and 
fluctuating quantities f To illustrate my difficulty, let me remind 
gentlemen that in 1870, when (28 a ton duty was imposed on Besse- 
mer rails, they were sellj ng at (106.75. Therefore (28 was 27 per cent, 
ad valorem ; but when, during the depression, there was no market 
for either American or foreign rails the price fell to |40 ; and then 
|28 was equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 70 per cent. Will tho 
gentleman in his next speech indicate the legal machinery by which 
we may so regulate prices as to prevent a fixed specific duty from rep- 
resenling ever-changing ad valorem rates f Shall we have a tariff 
commission every week to readjust relations, or may we possibly take 
the risk of running for a month or a quarter before restoring the 
defined measure of equality ? 

Let me further illustrate the difficulty of maintaining ^ estab- 
lished relation between a specific duty and the ad valorem rate a 
commodity will pay at different times under that duty by referring 
to that portion of the speech of my friend from Minnesota in which he 
descanted upon the fact that the duty on rice, which in 1864 was put 
at 2^ cents a pound, at which it still remains, is, if calculated at an 
ad valorem duty, now 105 per cent. Such a duty should in his 
judgment be promptly reduced. In 1864 rice was selling at from 15 
to 17 cents a pound, and we imported our entire supply from China. 
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Now we derive half our supply from the rice fields of the Southern 
States ; and I will let Colonel John Scriveny of Sayannah, tell how 
the duty on rice, of which the gentleman complains, has reduced 
the price of that article of almost universal consumption from 17 
to 5i cents a pound, and thus raised a specific duty of 2^ cents from 
25 to 105 per cent, ad valorem. In addressing the tariff convention 
at New York, Colonel Scriven said: 

The interest I repreflent is a very humble one hi compariBon with the great 
interests I have heard set forth in this assembly. It is simply the rice industry. 
The time was, before the war, when this industry formed a very important integer 
in the business of this country. We then had a system of labor so cheap, so en- 
tirely controllable (I speak not of sentiment, for even in that, slave-holder though 
I have been, I go with you there also) and so economical as to enable the rice in- 
dustry of the South and the cotton industry of the South to compete ; no, not to 
compete, but to make its products stand king in the markets of the world. K ow 
these facts are all changed. The war has obliterated our system of labor. It has 
now become free labor; and I, as a Southerner and as a man, r^oice in the fact. 
I have no complaint to make of its consequences, nor is there anything under the 
beneficent influences and results of the system under which you are existing to- 
day, nor is there anything in the results of the changed system with us for these 
Southern men to regret. 

If under the change of the system of labor, and the consequent changes of the 
price of labor, we had been placed under the continued manipulation of Mongolian 
and East Indian labor, the rice industry of the country must necessarily have 
succumbed and been obliterated from American soil. But the facts are these : in 
the crop year 1865-1866 there were produced 11,600,000 pounds of rice ; in the crop 
year just passed, 1880-1881, the production has been 117,766,000 pounds. I may 
say that the whole of the American product of rice is consumed in this country, 
for but 150,000 pounds of the American crop were exported in the past year, ^nd 
the same instructive lesson is to be derived from the investigation of the facts of 
the decade anterior to 1881. The gross production of rice in the Southern States 
from 1870 to 1880 was 667,000,000 pounds. Of this, nearly the whole crop was con« 
sumed. 

Now, come nearer to the point. You must be aware that there is a very laarge 
importation of eastern rice into the American ports. Therefore, in the decade I 
have named there were imported into the United States 689,000,000 pounds. It 
must strike you with remarkable force that the American people are peimitted 
to consume as much foreign rice as they please, and that the quantities of Amer- 
ican rice and foreign rice consumed in the ITnited States are so nearly equal that 
it absolutely puts the foreign rice and the Ameiififtn rice in a system of compe- 
tition, and purely under the influences of the present duty upon foreign rice. 

I have only to add that the total consumption of rice in the United States at the 
present time is 135,000,000 to 145,000,000 pounds per year. We will assume that 
nearly half of this is foreign rice. It is plain that if you abolish the duty, and take 
away the sustaining power afforded by it to the Southern producer, the result will 
naturally be the establishment of the same monopoly which brought large quan- 
tities of foreign rice into the ITnited States during the late war. What was the 
result of that t Simply that prices of rice then rated per pound at from 13 to 17 
cents. What do we see now f The average price of rice in this country is about 
6 to 5| cents per pound. That is bnmght about for the benefit of the Ataerieoik 
people, and I believe solely and entirely from the beneficial influences of youz- 

tariff. 

2 KB 
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CHXMICALS. 

But to reoor to the gentleman's resolation of instraotions. It 
demands the tramtfer to the free list of *' all chemicals wliich are not 
produced in this caontry." I have here onr tariff, and I want to 
show gentlemen the largest free list ever embodied in a tariff law. 
It covers eight pages uf the Revised Statutes, and embraces three 
hundred and fifty articles or paragraphs, each of which includes a 
number of articles. What chemicals are there that we cannot pro- 
duce that are not already in this list f It w9b my privilege- to put 
most of them there, and while engaged in the work I corresponded 
with every chemical-producing city and town in the country j and if 
the gentleman can show me any chemicals which we cannot produce, 
and therefore have to import, it shall be my labor to transfer them 
to the free Ust, as I am now trying to put all spices there. 

ALCOHOL. 

But to proceed : " And alcohol for use in manufactures shall be 
placed upon the free list," says the resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, this brings me to a rather delicate question, but 
one which being thus presented I must discuss. I beg gentlemen 
to contemplate the impolicy of this provision, in the gross outrage 
it would inflict on the farmers of the corn-growing States of the 
country. 

We impose a tax of 90 cents on every peck of com the farmer or 
his patron advances by one stage of manufacture, and that the sim- 
plest and most prompt and economical process of conversion. Three 
dollars and sixty cents a bushel is the minimum tax imposed by our 
internal- tax law on com when advanced one degree in manufacture. 
The tariff we are told robs the farmer. What will this proposed pro- 
vision Q.0 ? The gentleman's respect for the commercial system of 
England should have protected our farmers, if sympathy with them 
did not, against the suggestion of such a wrong as this proposition 
involves. Here is England's so-called free-trade tariff. Here in the 
Statistical Abstract is an ofOicial copy of the tariff of Great Britain. 
It appears under four heads : " Ordinary import duties," in which 
division duties appear which involve protection amounting to sev- 
eral hundred per cent, against American competition and in favor of 
British manu&icturers of tobacco, snuff, and cigars. There is a liigh 
duty on raw tobacco, but when the Government of free-trade Eng- 
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land comes to deal with it in any of its manufactured forms, duties 
4ure imposed whicli are so protective as to put ours to the blush for 
the modesty of their proportions and to prohibit the importation of 
manufactured t<ft>acco. 

The second division of this tariff embraces ''Import duties to 
coTrntervail excise duties upon British beer." 

The third ''Import duties to countervail excise duties on British 
spirits." 

And the fourth and last division is made up of " Import duties to 
oountervaU stamp duties on British-made articles." 

England taxes all these classes of articles, and then makes them 
the basis of further revenue by putting protective, or what she calls 
countervailing, duties upon them for the protection of those who have 
paid the esyise taxes. But the gentleman would tax our farmers 90 
cents a peck on distilled com, and to further oppress them he would 
invite foreign manufacturers of alcohol to send it in free of duty, and 
thus drive the American product out of our own market. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman permit me to 
«ay a word in this connection? 

Mr.KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I find that my proposition was not 
■only misunderstood by the gentleman from Pennsylvania but largely 
also by other gentlemen who have criticised it. My proposition was 
intended to remove the internal-revenue tax on alcohol used in man- 
ufactures. I admit that it was very crudely expressed ; but that 
was the intention, and of course the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
in criticising that portion of my speech will accept my interpreta* 
tion of it. Further, the gentleman from Pennsylvanik knows, or 
ought to know, that alcohol used in manufactures in Gi^at Britian. 
is relieved from duty by special statute. A bonded system is pro- 
vided by which manufacturers may procure alcohol free of duty for 
manufacturing ptirposes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I am sorry the gentleman from New York did not 
say what he meant in his resolution, considering that its purpose was 
to instruct the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mb. HEWITT, of New York. I had rewritten the resolution with 
a view to this correction before I heard the remarks of the gentle* 
man, because I understood that the language had been misunder- 
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«tood. We are exporters of alcohol, and therefore a repeal of the 
eastoms duty would not help the mannfactoring interest. It is the 
internal-revenue duty which hurts. 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope the error has heen corrected in the two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand copies of the gentleman's speech he has caused 
to he printed for circulation by the Democratic compaign committee. 
[Applause on Republican side.] 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. There are no copies being circulated 
through the Democratic campaign committee, and the correction, 
certainly as to the meaning of the phrase, will probably reach the 
public without the interposition of any campaign committee. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have heard from what I considered very good 
authority that there were tons of copies of the gentleman's speech 
being folded in the room below, but probably the time ^f the gentle- 
man and his associates has been so much taken up during the discus- 
sion of this question, and they have been so much interested in the 
debate, that they could not spare time to &ank and direct them. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The number folded, I will say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, are those for which application has 

been made to me personally or by letter, and I pay that portion of 

the expense myself, and suppose that I shall also pay for the folding. 

« Mr. KELLEY. I have heard that the gentleman paid for them 

most liberally. [Laughter and applause on Republican side.] 

Now, as to the English provision for allowing alcohol to be used 
in the arts. There is a statutory provision that methylated spirits 
can under certain restrictions be used. Methylated spirits are a mix- 
ture of wood naphtha with alcohol, and I have heard wood naphtha 
spoken of as the skunk of chemistry. [Laughter.] Its odor is not 
attractive; and, what is more, that it is so persistent and enduring 
that while scientists admit that it is possible as a test of the powers 
of science to extract naphtha fiK>m alcohol, they assure us that the 
process is so expensive that it is impossible it should be resorted to 
for practical use. The amount tised in England is very smaU, and is 
confined to that which is used in the process of manufacture and 
which is recovered so as to leave neither aloohol nor methyl in the 
product. 

Methylated spirit cannot be used in any of the finer chemical opera- 
tions. It cannot be used in chloroform, collodion, cologxe water, 
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the ethers, or in any of the infinite yariety of pioducts of which 95, 
97, or 99 per cent, in bulk and gravity are epirits. Of all such arti- 
cles we would, but for the spirit tax, be large exporters. This tax is 
retarding our manufacturing progress and restricting our exports. An 
improyed process for the manufacture of tobacco has been discovered, 
but this tax precludes its extensive use. Mr. Goldsborough Robinson, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, appeared before our committee in this con- 
nection. A more intelligent and well-bred gentleman I have rarely 
met. Let me read a brief extract from his argument. 

Alcohol is natme's great solrent, and is reqiiired in nearly all indastrial pur- 
snits. In this use it is as absolute a necessity as machinery or a paint-bmsh, and 
in taxing it we tax a prodnot of onr own industry, and through it lay a buiden 
upon our own manufacturers. 

The tax is so excessive as to be almost prohibitory, and our people are placed at 
a great disadvantage in competition with those of foreign countries who havefrea 
alcohol. 

No government, wisely conducted, will levy excessive taxation onitsownindus- 
tries. 

This principle is so well established that machinery is in many cities exempt 
from local taxation. 

The only justification of the extreme tax on spirits (it is six timra their value) 
is the popular belief that they are harmful luxuries, and should therefore bear the 
burden, but this justification fails utterly where spirits are used in manufactures, 
in the preparation of drugs, as a burning fluid, and in all the common wants of the 
people. This tax being almost prohibitory every shift has been adopted to escape 
its burden ; benzine (dangerous always) is substituted as a burning fluid, and fusil 
oil (a poison) as a solvent. 

All inventions leading in the direction of the use of alcohol are barred. It has 
great bleaching powers, and might be employed with advantage on textile fEkbrics ; 
but its cost prevents any experiment in this direction. For nearly twenty long 
years-.-the most progressive years in the world's history— the American people 
have been practically deprived of the use of this great solvent. Its absolute ne- 
cessity in scientific pursuits has been admitted, and colleges have been granted, 
by special Enactment, its use without tax ; but no provision has been made for that 
army«of humble laborers in the scientific fields to whose efforts all our great inven- 
tions are due and who have no access to college laboratories. 

The constantly increasing surplus in the Treasury, the impossibility of applying 
that surplus to our debt except by buying bonds at an extravagant premium, forces 
the conviction on all minds that taxation must be reduced. 

What is more reasonable than that this reduction should take place in that 
directioh which will encourage industries and remove firom the burden which the 
people carry those points of friction which gall and irritate more than the weight 
of the burden itself? The people have made no complaint of the tax on matches, 
and who will thank the representatives of the people for its removal? But for 
many years petition after petition has come to this committee-room for relief from 
this alcohol tax on industry. 

In support of Mr. Robinson's views let me invite attention to a let- 
ter addressed to me by William A. Grellatly, of the firm of W. H. 
Schiefflin & Co.,. importers and manufacturers, of New York: 

I beg to hand you herewith inclosed some remarks with reference to the ti^xa- 
tion of alcohol used in chemical and pharmaceutical manufactures, whiohl trust 
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will be of some interest to you, and perhaps of some use in the effort yon are makin|r 
for the relief of mannfaotarera who use this article largely. 

I fear that not many men in Congress have had the opportunity to famiTtarise 
themselves with this snbjeot to such an extent as will enable them intelligently to 
understand how great a burden this tax is on an industry which it is certainly for 
the interest of the country to foster and derdop. 

WHT ALCOHOL USED FOB CHEMICAL AND IjHAKMACEUTICAL PUSP08B8 SHOULD NOT 

BE TAXED. 

1. Because Bnglish and German chemical manufSBMsturers are able to buy alcohot 
duty-free,. {. e., at actual cost. 

2. In the preparation of many.fine chemicals the use of alcohol is necessary in. 
order to insure a pure product (Instance many of the expensive alkaloids, as 
atropia ; many salts, as iodide of ammonia ; many preparations, as iodoform, chloro- 
form, ether, &c.) 

3. In the performance of the necessary manipulations much alcohol is lost through- 
evaporation. In many cases this loss of alcohol is a greater item of expense than 
is the cost of all other materials, apparatus, and labor. 

4. In many tinctures and fluid extracts the alcohol, necessarily used simply as 
a solvent, adds more expense than the total value of drug and labor. What should, 
usually be considered a less important ingredient, a mere solvent, becomes actually 
the most expensive substance in the compound. 

5. From what has been stated above it appears : 

(a.) That the excessive tax on alcohol entirely prohibits the manufiacture in this- 
oonntiy of many of the finer chemicals and gives the whole trade to German and 
English manufacturers. 

(b.) The cost of American-made chemicals in whose preparation alcohol must- 
be used is artiflcii^y enhanced by the exorbitant tax on alcohoL Often the cause 
for the high cost of these articles is not apparent to the purchaser, because the> 
alcohol used does not appear in the finished product, but has been lost through evap- - 
oration during the preparation of the substance. 

6. Alcohol is necessary in the preparation of most medicines ; there is no known 
solvent which can replace it. As a rule its office is that of a solvent for the extrac- 
tion and preservation of valuable medicinal ingredients of drugs. 

These medicines are used and must be paid for by the sick, i, «., by those lea^t-- 
able to pay exorbitant prices. The excessive tax on alcohol does, however, make- 
the cost of many medicines very heavy, far more heavy than is just and right. 
The tax on alcohol used for these purposes is accordingly a very heavy and unjust • 
tax imposed upon a legitimate industry, (manufacturing chemistry and pharmacy, ^ 
and it is also a heavy tax on individual users of medicines. 

Medicines should not be excessively taxed like luxuries; they are necessities. 

The entire removal of the tax. on alcohol used for these purposes is desirable 
and proper, but the immediate removal of the tax would result in financial dis- 
aster in thousands of cases, for the reason that all over the country various deal- 
ers have in stock considerable amounts of goods manufactured with alcohol w^hioh- 
has paid this excessive tax. These goods have cost, consequently, much higher- 
prices than they could be replaced for if free alcohol were used. 

If a law be enacted which names a date, six months or a year in advance, when^ 
the tax shall be reduced say 10 or 20 per cent., and which makes provision for fti- 
ture annual or semi-annual reductions until alcohol is tax-firee, Uiere need be no< 
fear of serious commercial disturbance. Such a revision of the law would result 
in stimulating and greatly expanding our chemical manufactures. 

At preseift the value of a barrel, of forty gallons, of alcohol is approximately — 

Cost of forty gallons of alcohol fPl 92 

Tax «7 68 

Total 88 «>* 
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One hundred and eighiy>eight degrees orer proof alcohol is worth to-day about 
$2.24 per gaUon, $88.60. 

As appears above, ftilly three-fourths the cost of every barrel of alcohol is due 
to the internal-revenue tax. 

Were ooal thus taxed the value of iron and steel ironld be so enormoosly en- 
hanced as to preventtheir nsein any bntthe smaller and finer tools, while iron rails 
and iron steamships, to say nothing of steel, would be impossible. 

Mannfactniing ohemistary and phannaey ace Just as heavily hampered, just as 

tmly restricted and dwarfed by the excessive duty on alcohol as would be the iron 

industry were the tax on coal to be placed at three times its actual cost. 

Yours, truly, 

W. A. GELLATLT. 

And here is a short letter £x>m the Metallic Cap Company, of New 

York, to the Committee on Ways and Means : 

New Yobk, March 17, 1882. 
Houie (hmmitUe on Way 9 and Means : 

Gbntlsmbn : We use from fifteen to twenty barrels alcohol per month. We 

ought to use fifty barrels with tax reduced. We axe obliged to export alcohol to 

Saint Thomas and make crude material and import same back. By so doing we are 

able to hold a portion of trade ; but if we were to pay present price of alcohol in 

States we could not do business, even with 40 per cent, duty on blasting caps, which 

18 in force. Germany sends most all that is used here. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Metaluc Cap Cohpaxt. 

H. S. CHAPMAN. 

These communications show how greatly this tax is reducing the 
consumption of American com by restricting our ability to export 
it in the form of alcoholic^drugs and medicines, perfumery, cosmetics, 
and many other classes of articles. 

Com is a commodity of which we produce an annually increasing 
surplus, and for which we should therefore seek foreign markets. 
To show how rapid this increase has been and is likely to he, let me 
inform the committee that the production of com in 1880 exceeded 
that of 1870 by 130 per cent. , having been 1,754,861,535 bushels in 1880, 
against but 760,944,549 bushels in 1870. It is, however, too bulky 
and cheap for distant transportation. One bushel of com on an 
Iowa or Minnesota farm will not, I am assured, pay the cost of trans- 
porting another bushel to the seaboard. To convert it into beef or 
pork is a slow process ; and with loss of interest through the years 
a steer is coming to marketable condition makes beef thus produced 
too costly for competition with the vast herds raised on the plains 
of Texas and the Bocky Mountains, which feed on bunch, buffalo, and 
other grasses, the spontaneous growth of untaxed land. Com is, 
however, easily converted and condensed into alcohol, and through 
it into an infinite number of preparations which readily bejur the 
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cost of transportation even to foreign conntrieo, and for which those 
is always a foreign demand. One bushel of com converted into 
alcohol willy I am anthorltatively assured^ carry five hnshels to and 
beyond the seaboard. When the two bushels of com in bulk have 
gone from the farm, their nutritive and fertilizing power have gone 
to enrich other fieldei ; but when com is distilled near the field on 
which it is produced, the nutritive and fertilizing power remains, firat 
as food for cattle; and then for the land from which in its growtk it 
extracted its own elements. 

In the last report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue I find 
a statement of the cattle, swine, and sheep fed on the residuum of dia- 
tilleries, and of the additional weight acquired while being thus fed. 
This is a class of facts which were never before collected, but which 
may well command the consideration of the farmers of the com-grow- 
ing States : 

CATTLE, BBKEP, AND HOQS TED AT DIBTILLEBIBS. 



Stat^ 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

CaUfomia 

Ooimecticiit.... 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Missouri 

Kew York 

Korth Carolina. 

Ohio 

Fennsylvaiiia . . 
South CaroUna. 
Tennessee...... 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia . 
Wisconsin 
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BUMKABT. 

HTnmber of oattle fed at r«giat«red gnin distiU«riM in the 

Uaited States .' 93,867 

ATerage bioiease in weight of cattle pounds.. 220. 5S-}- 

Totalinoieaseinweighi<ifoaitle poaads.. 18,4M^40i 

Kumber of hogs fed at registered grain distilleries in the United 

States 95,508 

A-verage increase in -weight of hogs pounds.. 11114-f 

Total increase in weight of hogs pounds.. 10,720,474 

Total number of cattle and hogs fed 179,465 

Average increase in weight of otttUe and hogs pounds.. 16S.79-I- 

Totalinerease in weight of cattle and hogs pounds.. 29,215^878 

OtUifomia.— Three distillers sell slop and feed cattle for others, but keep no data. 
iainoi».~Two distillers sell their slop. 
Indiana.— One distiller sells his slop. 
Kentucky.— A large quantity of slop sold. 
Maryland. — ^Distillers sell their slop. 
FirgtMi89<mri digtriet.— Slops aU sold. 

JlTebftMlw.— There were 21 ,635 cattle fed in trar^situ and 822 hogs fed, but no data 
as to weight could be ftirxiished. 

First Ohio dittriet— One distiller sold all his slop, and all sell more or less. 

JSiacth Ohio district.— One distiller fed stock, but kept no data. 

JBighUenth Ohio ditMel^-Tbxee hundred sheep fed, but no data as to weight. 



Mr. Chairman, in view of the facts I have thus hastily presented, 
one may well suppose that the production of American alcohol had 
rapidly increased, bat such is not the case. Between 1870 and 1880 
our population grew from something over 38,000,000 to over 50,000,000, 
showing an increase of 11,597,412. With the astounding increase in 
our com crop, and with this immense increase in population, what 
increase has our production of alcohol shown f None, sir ; on the 
contrary, though the fact is admitted that the spirit tax was much 
more closely collected in 1880 than in 1870, we collected the tax upon 
7,585,203 gallons more per year, by an average of the years 1870, 1871, 
and 1872, than we did by a like average of the years 1879, 1880, and 
1881. Sir, I am unwilling that any new burdens shall be added to a 
tax that is already reducing the price of com while, by restricting 
the use of nature's great solvent in the arts, it is increasing the cost 
of hundreds of articles for which the farmer must pay out of the re- 
duced price he receives for his com. So that, if the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hewitt] at the time he penned his resolution meant 
what he said, I am against his proposition ; and a thorough invest! 
gation of the practicability of the scheme he now presents has 
demonstrated its worthlessness as a measure of relief alike to tho 
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farmer, the chemist, and the manufacturer. I am therefore opposed 
to it. The relief our farmers, manufacturers, and consumers should 
have is an immediate reduction, and the earliest practicable repeal 
of the last vestige of this oppressive and restrictive tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's hour has expired. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move that the time of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania he extended indefinitely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman firom Pennsylvania have leave to proceed 
indefinitely. Is there objection f [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from New York and the committee 
have my thanks for this courtesy. 

THB VAMPIBB'B nfBTBUMENTALITIKa. 

Sir, the day of England's tribulation was nearer than Liebig could 
have believed. It is upon her now. The vampire has exhausted the 
blood of Ireland ] her more than eight millions of peeple now num- 
ber less than five millions. Turkey, in natural endowments as rich 
as the same number of contiguous square mUes anywhere in the 
world, is the Sick Man of Europe, and instead of furnishing the world 
with Damascus blades cannot make a plow or hoe of iron. Egypt 
is scarcely better off than she. Representatives of British and French 
holders of her bonds practically administer her finances. Frequently 
occurring famines and insufficient means of sustenance are rapidly 
reducing the population of impoverished India. And the vampire, 
having absorbed the blood of these and other nations, is suffering 
and shrinking from inanition. She is feeding upon her accumulated 
capital, and not upon her current earnings, and is appealing to our 
sympathy, to our relationship by blood and language, and by every 
argument save the one by which she persuaded China and Japan — 
force — ^to permit her to fix her fangs upon the industries by which 
we live, which may Heaven forefend! [Applause.] 

What are the instrumentalities and processes by which she ac- 
complishes these terrible results f They are free trade as taught by 
the Manchester school, wl4ch she forces upon feebler nations at the 
cannon's mouth, and tariffs for revenue only, as advocated by the 
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AxneTican disciples of the Manchester school, into a resort to which 
ahe has often beguiled ns, and which are still accepted by several of 
her self-goTeming colonies. 

It is by the first of these processes she is now exhausting Japan. 
Less than twenty years ago, through the persuasive power of h.ei 
fleets and heavy guns, she induced Japan to unite with her in a 
commercial treaty. That treaty contained a provision for its revis- 
ion at the end of ten years, and until that term had expired the 
Japanese believed that their thraldom would be but temporary. 
Wlien, however, the term had expired, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment demanded a revision, British diplomacy answered that by the . 
terms of the treaty revision could not be had until both nations de- 
sired it, and that the British Government saw no reason for revising 
it. This construction was a surprise to Japan. To submit or defend 
its ports against the British were the only alternatives open. Be- 
sistance was hopeless. Under the treaty the Japanese Grovernment 
may not impose duties beyond 5 per cent, upon imports. It must 
therefore raise most of its revenue by internal taxation. Brief as 
has been the term of this treaty, its effect has been to exhaust Ja- 
pan's stock, not only of gold, but of silver, which was tilt recently 
her only legal tender, and has thus forced her into dependence upon 
an ever-depreciating, irredeemable paper currency. Her industries 
languish, her revenues shrink, and Japan is now a suppliant to the 
representatives of the United States and other western powers to 
unite in rescuing her from the fangs of the national vampire. Tifts 
is no fancy sketch. The files of our State Department can furnish 
Congress and the country with full and pregnant evidence of its 
truthfulness. It was the intelligent sympathy so fireely expressed by 
General Grant on its behalf that caused the Government of Japan to 
treat him during his visit to that country with higher evidences of 
national esteem than ever before had been bestowed on a foreign 
citizen or official personage. If it be in the power of our Govern- 
ment to aid in the work of emancipating this most advanced of the 
oriental nations, I trust it will put forth its utmost efEbrts and if pos^ 
Bible save Japan before she shall have been reduced to the condition 
of Turkey, Egypt, Ireland, and British India. 
Such are the instrumentalities by which England enslaves nations* 
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In one of his irorks, published in 1856, Henry 0. Carey pointed oat 
tihe processes by wMch these tiistromentalities work the rain of na- 
tions, however boandless and varied their material resoorcee may 
be. Speaking of the Manchester school, he said : 

The tendcnoy of tUa cystem of political eoonomy Iim unifozmly been: 

1. To prefyent the »ppUoatloii of lAhor elseidiere than in Bngland to any poraoit 
'but that of agiicnltare, and thua to deprive the weaker portion of aodety— the 
women and chUdrenr-of any employment but in the fleild. 

2. To compel whole popidationa to produce the aame oommoditiea, and thus to 
-depriye them of the power to make exchangee among themselYeB. 

8. To compel them, therefore, to export to England all their prodace in ito 
rudest forms, at great cost of transportation. 

4. To depriye them of all power of retoming to the land the manure yielded by 
its products, and thus to compel tbem to exhAUSt their land. 

5. To deprive them of the power of assooiAting together for the building of 
towns, the establishment of schools, the making of roads, or the defense of their 
Tights. 

6. To compel them, with every step in the process of exhanatiDg the land, to 
increase their distances firom each other and firom market. 

7. To compel the waste of all labor that could not be employed in the field. 

8. To compel the waste of all the vast variety of things almost valueless in them^ 
selves but which acquire value as men are enabled to work in combination with 
•each other. 

9. To'prevent increase in the value of land and in the demand for the labor of 
man; and 

10. To prevent advance toward civilization and freedom. 

STATISTICS. 

Mr. Chairman, this discussion has been largely statistical. The 
speech of every member has either been heavy with figores or bristled 
with them. I propose to examine some of these figures. But befbre 
engaging in this part of my labor I beg leave to read a brief paragraph 
ifrom Carlyle's Chartism. The second chapter is under the title '^ Sta- 
tistics," and from this I read: 

A witty statesman said you might prove anything by figures. We have looked 
into various statistic works, statibtic-societtbbfobts, FOOB-LAWRBEOfiTS, reports 
and pamphlets not a few, with a sedulous eye to this question of the working classes, 
and their general condition in Bngiand ; we grieve to say with as good as no result 
whatever. Assertion swallows assertion ; according to the old proverb, "As the 
statist thinks the bell clinks." Tables are like cobwebs, like the sieve of the 
Banaides; beautiftilly reticulated, orderly to look upon, hut which will hold no 
conclusion. Tables are abstractions, and the oltject a most concrete one, so diffi- 
cult to read the essence of. There are innumerable circumstances, and one cir- 
cumstance left out may be the vital one on which all turned. Statistics is a science 
which ought to be honorable, the basis of many most important soienoes } but it is 
not to be carried on by steam, this science, any mDre than others are. A wise 
head is requisite for carrying it on. Conclusive facts are inseparable ttom incon- 
olnaiye except by a head that already nnderotands and knows. Vain to send the 
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purblind and blind to the shore of » Paotolos never so golden : these find <uily^ 
gravel; the seer and finder alone picks np gold grains there. And now the pur- 
blind offering you, with asseveration and protrusive importunity, his basket of 
gravel as gold, what steps are to be taken with him? Statistics, one may hope, 
will improve gradually and become good for something. Meanwhile it is to be 
feared the crabbed satirist waa partly right, as things go : " AJudioious man," saya 
he, "looks at statistics, not to get knowledge, but to save himself from having 
ignorance foisted on him." With what serene eonclusiveness a member of some 
U8BFUL-KK0WLBD0E socnETT stops youT mooth with a figure of arithmetic ! To him 
it seems he has there extracted the elixir of the matter, on which now nothing 
more can be said. It is needful that yon look into his said extracted elixir ; and 
ascertain, alas, too probably, not without a sigh, that ib is wash and vapidity, 
good only for tJie gutters. 

In the light of these reflections I propose to examine some of the 
statistics that have been poured upon ns. I will take, for instance, 
some of those presented by my friend, the amiable gentleman from 
Illinois, [Mr. Springer. ] That gentleman produced a paper clipped 
from the United States Economist and Dry Goods Reporter, for Jan- 
nary 31, 1882. It gives the price of wool in each year, from 1824 to 
1681. He presented it as though it had been prepared by Mr. Nim- 
mo, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, who seems only to have calcu- 
lated the average of prices in certain periods indicated by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. Mr. Nimmo certifies that the average price of 
wool for the fifteen years preceding 1867, was 52.8 cents per pound, 
and that for the fifteen years succeeding 1667 was 48.6 cents per 
pound. 

This table and the conclusions the gentleman drew from it shoW 

the value of figures in skillful hands. In this case the bell certainly 

clinks as the statist thinks. The gentleman said : 

I have stated that since the passage of the protective-tariff act of 1867 up to the 
present time, a period of fifteen years, the price of wool in this country has been 
less than it was for the fifteen years next preceding that time. This proposition 
is not left to coi\)ecture or si>eculation. Fortunately for the position which I as- 
sume, the most accurate and reliable data upon this subject have been preserved, 
and herewith I present for careful examination the following statement fa^shed 
by the chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department : 
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The Bvenge prtoa foe the flftoeu years pieoeding 1867irsa 02.8 cents perpmuid. 
The average pri™ for the iftoen yeara snceeeding 1987 was 48.8 cents pec pooud. 
JOSEPH MIUMO, Jb., 

CUtf nf SfXrtim. 

TbEAHUEY DttPiStHBST. BUHBiU OF SliTIBriCS. 

Fthraary 3, 188!, 

Prom liiBse flpjies I have prepared an average (tor the fifteao years preceding 
1SS7, and Snd that the averagepciceof wool dnitDgtboseyeua was S2.8 cents pel 
pound, and for tbe saaoeediug flfteeu yaors the oreiage was only 48.6' cents per 
pound, abowing a loss to the wool-giower of 4.2 cents per ponnd on every pound 
of wool gniwn from 188710 1881. a period otaCteea yean. This Is no amall 1«s ts 
tJie AraoFicaa wool-grower when we coasider the valoe of the pcodhst of Hie wool 
in this country. 

Mr, SPEINGER. Will tho gentleman aUow me to explain I 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. iSPRIKOER. The two Unea which the gentleman read from 
the averages were not in Mr. Nimmo's letter. I have sent twice to 
the Printing Office to have those two lines pat below his ^gnatnie. 
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They will be so placed in the cenected copy. The first time I seat 
down they failed to do it, and I have sent again. 

Mr. KELLET. Then I do not see what you want with Mr. Nim- 
mo's name at all. The article is not his, he did not compile it ; he 
did not pnblish it. It comes firom the Economist and Dry Goods 
Beporter. 

Mr. SPBINGEB. Will the gentleman allow me to state that Mr. 
Nimmo famished this to Mr. Hewitt, of New York, in response to a 
letter ; and it came to me over his signature just as it is printed. 

Mr. KELLET. Oh, do not try to fasten your mistake on Mr. Hew- 
itt; that is not fair. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will let the Clerk read the letter. 

Mr. EELLEY. Never mind that. I will make the matter plain. 
The letter will not illustrate the point I am about to make. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Here is Mr. Nimmo's letter. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have Mr. Nimmo here. I want, Mr. Chairman, 
to invite attention to the fa.ct that we had been under a revenue tariff 
when the war broke out, and that consequently we could not clothe 
the first 75,000 men summoned for the defense of the country. We 
had not the wool nor had we the machinery to work wool into such 
fabrics as we needed for our soldiers and sailors. The emergency was 
presshig. We bought British goods to clothe our troops, and by the 
time some of the regiments which had been equipped in the capitals 
of their respective States reached Washington they were in a condi- 
tion indescribable in the presence of an audience such aa I address. 
Their rags did not cover their nakedness. We had bought British 
shoddy cloth, with which our market was then fiooded. It was the 
product of the wool extracted from the whites of Irelaud, the greys 
of Scotland, and the lazai-houses of the world. The protective tariff 
of 1861 changed all this, and when the victorious armies returned 
they were clothed, officers and men, in wool spun by American labor 
and woven on American machinery by American weavers. No army 
of the same size ever made God's footstool echo their tread in such 
apparel as Sherman's army wore when it marched to the sea, and 
thence with Grant's forces to the capital of the country. [Applause. ] 

I mention these facts to illustrate the value of the gentleman's 
figures. But let us examine them more nearly. If you take as 
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separate periods ten years before the breaking ont of the war^ ten- 
years after its close, and the fonr years in which we were clothing, 
onr Army and building up the woolen industry that now blesses our 
country, you will find that the figures will present three distinct 
averages. The average from 1852 to 1861 inclusive, a period covered 
by a revenue tariff^ is 43.4 cents per pound for wool, not as the gen- 
tleman says, 52.8. 
Mr. SPRINGER. What average is that f 
Mr. KELLEY. From 1852 to 1861. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I did not make that average. 
Mr. KELLEY. I know you did not ; why you did not is what I 
am showing. [Laughter.] 
Mr. SPRINGER. You said my average was not correct. 
Mr. KELLEY. I am not making your average. This is my aver- . 
age for which you furnished the figures. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understood you to say that I did not correctly 
make the average. 

Mr. KELLEY. I say you did make an average, but erred in choos- 
ing the periods which should be averaged. 

Mr, SPRINGER. I chose the fifteen years immediately after the 
war and the fifteen years immediately preceding. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman included in his free-trade period 
four years in which, under protection, the price of wool was not as 
he said, 52.8 but 79.8. I make three averages — one for ten years of 
free trade before the war, one for the years 1863 to 1866, inclusive. 
In the former the price was 43.4 and in the latter it was 79.8, which 
redounds a little to the credit of the protective system. In the next 
ten years, from 1872 to 1881, inclusive, the average price was 48.25 
per pound for wool. Now, figures do not lie, but the man who ar- 
ranges statistical tables may, by doctoring them, make what Carlyle 
calls "a wash and vapidity fit only for the gutter." The average 
price of wool for ten years preceding the war was but 43.4 cents per 
pound, and in ten years after the war, under a protective tariff, it 
was, as the gentleman's own figures show, 48.25 cents per pound. I 
thank the gentleman for having furnished such evidence of the value^ 
of protection to the wool-growers of the country as is found in the* 
statement of prices he quoted. 
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THE GBNTLBMiir FBOK XDQfBBOTA. 

I now come to some of the statistics of my friend from Minnesota^ 
[Mr. DuNiTBLL. ] I mnst deal gently with him ; for no man can read his 
speech without being satisfied that arithmetic is not one of his strong 
points. [Laughter.] A gentleman near me remarks that he was a 
school-teacher. Yes, and if I may believe the Congressional Direct- 
ory he was for some years superintendent of public instruction in 
Maine, and subsequently filled the same office in Minnesota ; yet I 
expect to persuade even him before I get through that arithmetic is 
not one of his strong points. 

He told us that the Bessemer rail companies were making profits 
of 69 or 70 per cent, a year ; that it was a crime not to hasten to re- 
peal duties which justified such profits. Now, I pause to give him 
an opportunity to state anything which will show that any Bes- 
semer rail company in this country ever declaredany thing kindred 
to or approaching such a dividend. 

Mr. BUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, the statement which I made with 
regard to the profits of the Bessemer steel works in 1880 was taken 
from the report of Mr. Swank, a special agent of the Census Bureau. 
The statement is there to be found ; and I think the gentleman will 
admit that the report states the profits of the investment for that 
year as I have stated them. I did not state in my speech that a divi- 
dend of that amount was declared. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman's speech is before me. His words 
were : " They ask us to continue a monopoly by a twenty-eight-dol- 
lar per ton tariff, which enables them to declare a dividend of 67 per 
cent." If the gentle man will produce that part of the census report 
of James M. Swank which sets outany profit that would Justify such 
a dividend as that I will buy a few shares of stock in a Bessemer 
company and present them to him. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. You cannot do it ; they are too 
dear. 

Mr. EELLEY. There is no such thing in that report. I have gone 
over it squarely and fairly ; I have asked Mr. Swank to examine it ; 
and I shall incorporate in my remarks his letter showing that his 
business in connection with the taking of the census was to learn the 
amount of capital invested, the amount of wages paid, and the value 
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of the product) and that the idea of ascertaining the profits of con- 
cerns was excluded from his daty. He also shows, as does a letter 
from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, that the |15, 000,000 of capital spoken of 
by the gentleman from New York — — 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Twenty million dollars. Get the 
figures exact ; because I propose to prove them. 

Mr. KELLEY. And I want you to prove the rest ; I want you to 
•prove that in their Bessemer works and contributory branches essen- 
tial to the making of steel they have not more than $100,000,000 of 
capital. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. They might buy the whole State of 
Pennsylvania with their profits ; yet it would not be evidence that 
the Bessemer steel factory did not pay them 100 per cent, per annum. 
If they choose to use their means in' buying large properties else- 
where it is the evidence of profit, not of the absence of it. 

Mr. KELLEY. But the gentleman mistakes the point. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania, inas- 
much as he has called attention to a statement made by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, allow me to ask whether it is not a fact that 
Mr. Swank states in his report that the capital invested in the Bes- 
semer and open-hearth steel works in 1880 was $20,975,990 ; that the 
value of the products was $55,805,210 ; that the total cost of material 
and labor was $41,777,277, leaving a balance of $14,027,933, on a cap- 
ital of $20,975,990, or nearly 67 per cent f 

Mr. KELLEY. Still that does not reach the question of profit. 
It gives but three elements — ^while other charges than those for 
material and labor precede the question of profit. 

Mr. BUNNELL. It was upon that statement made in the report 
that I made my statement. 

Mr. KELLEY. And I want to show you that if you had been used 
to figures yon would have said that the manufactured and other 
materials must have come from somewhere, and probably cost some- 
thing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARLISLE. These figures are from the report of the special 
agent appointed by the Census Bureau. 

Mr. KELLEY. I know that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And if we cannot rely on his figures, we oer- 
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tainly ought not to pay four or five nullion dollars for taMng the 
census. 

Mr. K£LL£Y. There is no mistake in his figurejs. He was giving ^ 

the census facts touching the Bessemer steel and open-hearth works^ 
of which .there were fifty-odd. Let me illustrate the matter hy 
reading a paragraph from Mr. Swank's letter. He says : 

The history of the Bessemer steel works of the Colorado Coal and Iron Com* 
pany, which are the latest of tbeir kind in this country, affords a clear illustration 
of the necessity of embarking a large capital in enterprises contributory to Bes* 
semer steel works, as well as in the works themselves. Before a ponnd of Bessemer 
steel could be made at these works the company found it necessary to buy and de- 
velop iron-ore lands, coal lands, and limestone deposits ; to build coke-ovens, blast- 
furnaces, a foundery, and a machine-shop ; and to make many other iavestments. 
The company was compelled to provide its own iron ore, its own coal, its own lime- 
stone, its own pig-iron, and to construct much of its own machineiy . Its Bessemer 
works do not appear in the census statistics, but if they did the c{q>ital Invested in 
them would, by the usages of the Census Office, be separated from the capital in- 
vested in the contributory enterprises. We have ascertained that these contribu- 
tory enterprises have absorbed more than five times as much capital as the Bes- 
semer steelworks. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is not that part of their capital? This report 
Includes real estate and eyerything which is really capital. 

Mr. KELLEY. The real estate belonging to a company is taken 
by census agents as it is by assessors in the county in which it lies. 

Mr. CARLISLE. He took it from the manufacturers themselves. 

Mr. KELLEY. The statement imder discussion relates to the 
steel works proper. Why, sir, some companies have a dozen differ- 
ent coal, limestone, and ore fields, the census returns of each of which 
were taken in the county in which the property lies. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But if he obeyed the law he went to the manu 

« 

faoturers of Bessemer and open-hearth steel, and got &om them the 
amount of their capital, wherever located. 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not dispute or discredit a single statement of 
the report. I am only showing Uiat when the purblind go to a Pao- 
tolus, be it never so golden, they are more likely to gather gravel 
than gold, as seems to have been done in this case. [Laughter.] 

The mistake of the gentleman £com Minnesota was in aasoming 
that the capital of the Bessemer works themselves embraced that 
involved in the contributory enterprises. "We have," said Mr. 
Swank in i^ extract fi^m his letter ju^ read, '* ascertained that 
these contributory enterprises have absogrbidd more than five times 
as much capital as the Bessemer steel works." 
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Ifr. CABLISLE. If the gentleman will aUow me, I would like to 
say a word. 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAELISLE. Their capital is included in statistics concern- 
ing those manufactures and industries. Mr. Swank includes in this 
all the capital invested by the manufacturers of Bessemer and open- 
hearth steel. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is what he does not do, ^nd the committee 
will be the jury to decide in this controversy, in which *• assertion 
swallows assertion," when they read Mr. Swank's statement in the 
census report and his letter to me. 

The gentleman from Minnesota said he had been assured by a 
large manu&icturer of Bessemer steel rails at Saint Louis that the 
duty could be reduced to $14 and the manufacturers still realize large 
profits. I have made inquiry on this point, and caused it tio be made 
by others. There is but one Besdemer steel works at Saint Louis, the 
proprietors of which are few and well known. They each deny that 
they ever made such a statement to the gentleman or any other person, 
and they add that to have done so would have been to falsely testify 
against their own interests. The gentleman has evidently been 
hoaxed by somebody who has palmed himself on him as a Bessemer 
steel maker. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I desire to make a statement in correction of the 
statement to which the gentleman alludes. In the National Hotel, 
a few days before I made my speech, I was introduced to a gen- 
tleman of intelligence, who had arrived from the city of Saint Louis. 
From a conversation with him I understood him to be a manufEusturer 
of steel rails. I afterward learned, after my speech was made, that 
he was a buyer of steel rails. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ahl [Laughter.] 

Mr. DUNNELL. And I make this correction. But does the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania suppose that I would stand here in my 
2>lace in this House and misstate knowingly any fact t 

Mr. KELLEY. No ; but I say this 

Mr. DUNNELL. I am liable to be misled by a statement. I made 
the statement in good faith. Whether he was the mannfactnier or 
the buyer of steel rails, I suide the statement as it came to me 
according to my understanding of it, and I did it in good fiuth. 
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Mr. KELLET. He was an agent, no donbt, for the sale of British 
Beasemerrails. If the gentleman had said he had had a conversation 
with one whom he sapposed to be a manufacturer of Bessemer steel 
rails at Saint Lonis, the case would have been different; but he stated 
it firmly and positively, as I have given it. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I have stated, Mr. Chairman, how I was led into 
my mistake. 

Mr. KELLET. 'I hope the gentleman from Minnesota will correct 
the misstatement in the copies of his speech he is now distributing 
among the people. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I have stated how I was led into the mistake, and 
the gentleman will accept it, of course. 

Mr. KELLET. Give us the name of your informant. 

Mr. DUNNELL. His name is Mitchell. 

Mr. KELLET. He is the well-known agent of British rail-makera. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New Tork. If the gentleman will allow mo 
now 

Mr. KELLET. Let me finish with the gentleman from Minnesota 
before I turn to you. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New Tork. I thought the gentleman was through 
with that part of his speech. 

Mr. KELLET. No, I am not. Now, the $14 duty story has disap- 
peared, as it would have done before he spoke if the gentleman had 
inquired firom the proper sources. Seventy per cent, dividends have 
also disappeared. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I should like to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania a question with his permission. 

Mr. KELLET. Certainly. 

Mr. DUNNELL. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Kan- 
DALL,] his colleague, made a speech this morning in which he stated 
that according to his judgment the tariff should be revised every ten 
years immediately after the taking of each census. The gentleman 
now insists that the census is no guide. 

Mr. KELLET. No, but I say that if the purblind go to a Pactolus 
they are liable to find only gravel. [Laughter. ] And when gentle- 
men do not understand figures and attempt to adduce conclusions 
from them they must take the consequences. [Laughter.] 

But to proceed to another point. If another of the gentleman's 
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statements in his speech is true we were entitled last year fix)nl onr 
importation of one article to revenue enough to have paid the national 
debt six times; to hare paid all the Windoms or extended bonds ; 
to have purchased all the 4 and 4^ percents at 100 per' cent, preminm ; 
to have paid off the debts of all the States and all Aiherican mu- 
nicipalities, and to still have been burdened with such a surplus in 
the Treasury that we could have abolished both customs duties and 
internal taxes. I really think, Mr. Chairman, there must be some 
exaggeration in the statement to which I am referring. [Laughter. ] 
But let me read from the gentleman's speech. 

Mr. SPRINGER* Was it not a clerical eri*orf 

Mr. EELLEY. We will see whetlier it was. If it was, there are 

two or three such errors just here. [Laughter.] The gentleman 

said: 

Thta duty of $28 per ton on steel rails was fixed in 19/0. It is' n6t my* ptirpoM to 
dloenas whether the duty was then toa high or what effect t he rate has had in ro- 
ducing the cost of rails, but insist that a continaance of this high duty is well-nigh 
a crime. Daring the last year 372,875,307 tons of steel rails were imported into the 
Halted StateSj paying an segregate revenue of $4,654,691.31. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Read the remainder of the sentence. 

Mr. EELLEY. Certainly ; I am going to do so ; I could not allow 

so sweet a morsel as that to be lost. [Laughter.] The gentleman 

says: ^'Paying an aggregate revenue of $4, 654,691.33.'' Now, sir, 

the am.ount of rails the gentleman says we imported entitled us to 

$10^4^,508, 596 of duty. [ Great laughter. ] The gentleman proceeded 

to say: 

Steel rails are now made at about the same cost of iron rails. The above table 
shows the growth and capacity of the mills. The profits of these mills have been 
for the last few years simply enormous. The census returns show that they were 
in 1880 from 60 to 70 per cent, on the entire investment. Every person traveling upon 
a railroad or sending a pound of freight on it is compelled to contribute to these vast 
profits. This high rate can and should be reduced at once. Experts are not needed 
to decide so simple a question. A large manufacturer of Bessemer steel rails in Saint 
Louis, within the last sixty days, assured me that the duty could be reduced to $14 
per ton and the manufacturers still realize large profits on their investments. En- 
hanced cost in the construction of the railroads of the country is a continuing bur- 
den upon the producer. All profits must be paid for by somebody. Keasonablo 
profits are right and rightly fostered, but profits which create and sustain monop- 
oU6B have no claim upon legislation for th eir continuance. It would be easy to 
show these profits. The production in 1881 was 1,200,000 tons. 

Mr. DUNNELL. The sentence which the gentleman has read is 

in every respect correct, except that there is a typographical error 

which the most ordinary mind could have discovered at once. The 

difficulty is that the word ^^tons" took the place of the yrordpoundi; 
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and if the gentleauui from Pennsylvania is driven to the strait of 
building up an argument based upon what is evidently a typo- 
graphical error, he has a very sandy foundation on which to stand. 
[Applause upon the Democratic side.] 

Mr. EELLEY. I am building up an argument to show the unfit- 
ness of this House to frame a tariff; and I am building it up by 
asking this committee to consider printed statements upon which gen- 
tlemen have gone to the public in support of what they call tarift 
reform. But let us look at this typographical error 

Mr. BUNNELL. One word. I am led to admit that if the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee reflects the intelligence of 
the committee in the interpretation of a sentence like that, then we 
ought to have a tariff commission. [Applause and laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. EELLEY. Now it may be a typographical error, and if it had 
dtated 

Mr. DUNNELL. One sentence more. I say respectfully to the 
gentleman that the figures are every one of them correct as to the 
quantity ; and the amount I have given as the revenue received ia 
accurate to a mill. The ordinary mind, therefore, at once sees that 
there is an error on reading the sentence. There is no difficulty with 
an ordinary mind in reading the sentence to see at once that there 
is a typographical error. 

Mr. KELLEY. Now, sir, I read from the record. The gentlemaot 
revised his speech, put it in pamphlet form, and sent it to his con- 
stituents reiterating the story of the tons. I had an idea that there 
was a mistake somewhere when I said the gentleman did not find 
arithmetie to be his strong point. [Laughter.] Because if he had 
divided the amount of duty received by $28 the amount of duty on 
a ton, the result would have shown the number of tons imported. 
Familiarity with the simple rules of arithmetic would have pro- 
tected the gentleman agaiost a blunder so gross. He says the most 
ordinary mind would have recognized it as a typographical error. 
Now, let us see whether he so recognized it. He proceeded to say, 
and in printing the repetition put it not in figures, but in words : 
''Nearly four hundred millions of tons of steel rails were imported 
into the United States during the last year, notwithstanding this high 
rate of duty." Upon hearing this repetition I tried to correct him. He 
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would not permit an interruption. He was exuberant and oould not 
brook a suggestion. I wished to show that he must be mistaken, bat 
ho was just then exulting in the thought of the magnitude of the 
work in which he was engaged. 
These fellows- 
He was then speaking of the gentlemen who have embarked their 
fortunes in the production of Bessemer steel and industries contrib- 
utory thereto — 

These fellows are hright. They are smart, and they are as impadent as they 
are smart. They ask us to contuiae a monopoly by a twenty-eight-dollar per ton 
taril^ which enables them to declare a dividend of 67 per cent. 

Now, if the gentleman will give me a printed copy of his speech, 
which having revised he put into pamphlet form and sent to his con- 
tituents, I will prove that during all this work he did not detect that 
typographical error which he says I should have instantly recog- 
nized. Will the gentleman send me a copy of his revised speech in 
pamphlet formf 

Mr. BUNNELL. Certainly I will send the gentleman a revised 
copy. The gentleman does not need a revised copy to know precisely 
what I meant. 

Mr. EELLEY. I am discussing what you told your constituents. 
That is what I am discussing. I do not know intuitively what you 
and other gentlemen mean. I have to take what you say in my own 
dull, stupid way. [Laughter.] 

TUB COST OF TRAirSPORTDra MATBBIAL8. 

Mr. Chairman, when I said that in this discussion so painstak- 
ing and exhaustive an investigator of topics in the line of his 
special study as my Mend from Kentucky [Mr. Caruslb] had 
omitted elements which vitiated all his conclusions, I referred 
to the imperfect data from which he inferred the cost of a ton of 
bar-iron. Jn response to a question of mine as to whether he had 
not omitted a large amount of labor involved in the transporta- 
tion of materials to the point of manufacture and distribution, &c., 
he with characteristic frankness admitted that there was some labor 
expended in that way, and in the production of coal and other ma- 
terials used in the manufactui'e of these various forms of iron, and 
suggested that if I would furnish him with correct figures on the 
subject he would cheerfully include them. I cannot furnish precise 
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figures bnt can say that my colleague and Mend, the distingaished 
Representative of the twentieth district of Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
CiiRTiN,] whose* name is associated with iron-works in Centre 
County which are now managed by the fourth generation of his fam- 
ily, one of which was represented in his own person, has said that 
the transportation of raw materials to a fairly well located fdmace 
in Pennsylvania is at least $6.40 a ton. Ores of different qualities 
must be brought from distant sections of the State or country. Lime- 
stone may require long transportation to works whose location is 
favorable in all other respects. So, too, with coal. The character 
of ore to be chiefly used, and limestone and other ingredients may 
be convenient, but coal must be brought firom a great distance. 
The charges for local transportation for a distance anywhere from 
ten to one hundred ^^es are about the same. I cannot pause to dis- 
cuss the equity or the injustice of these charges on local freight, and 
content myself with stating the fact, remarking only that managers 
of railroads say the cost of labor in such transportation is vastly 
greater than it is in conducting through business on long roads. 

While unable to produce tables that will establish the precise facts 
connected with this question, I beg leave to submit some collateral 
evidence of the magnitude of these charges and of the immensely 
greater per cent, of such charges to which the American producer of 
iron and steel is subjected than those borne by his foreign competi- 
tors. In his report on the census, Mr. Swank cites a very pertinent 
statement from I. Lowthian Bell, the highest British authority upon 
such a question. Mr. Bell, you will perceive, says that while it may 
and does happen that in this country distances of nearly one thou- 
sand miles may intervene between the ore and the coal, it is difficult 
to find a situation in England or Wales in which the two are sep- 
arated by even one hundred miles. The passage in Mr. Swank's 
report to which I refer reads as follows : 

With regard to the cost of transporting raw materiahi in the United Statee and 
Europe, the testimony of a distingnished English dron master wOl be sufficient to 
show the great disparity which exists in the distances over which they mnst be 
transported. Mr. I. Lowthian Bell, a commissioner from Great Britain to the Phil' 
adelphia exhibition of 1876, says in his offldal report : 

"The vast extent of the territory of the United States renders that possible 
which in Great Britain is physically impossible. Thas it may and it does happen 
that in the former distances of nearly 1,000 miles may intervene between the ore and 
the coal, -whereas with oarselves it is difficult to find a sitaation in which the two 
are separated by even 100 miles." 
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From tbe ore mines of Lake Superior and Miasouri to the coal o€ Pennsylvania 
is 1,000 miles. Gonnellsville coke is taken 000 miles to the blast furnaces of Chi* 
<cago, and 750 miles to the blast furnaces of Saint Louis. The average distance over 
-wlideh all the domestic iron ore -vdiich is consumed in the hl&st fiimaces of the 
United States is transported is not less than 200 miles. Great Britian is our prin- 
cipal competitor in the production of iron and steel. In France, Germany, Bel- 
gimn, Sweden, and other European iron-making oountiies the raw materials of pro- 
daotiofi may not be f onnd in such close proximity as in Great Britain, but they lie 
much nearer to each other than is usual in the United States. 

Even wlien it is necessary to truisport raw materials firom. the Enrt^eaa connlay 
to i^oUier, as in taking the iron ores of Spain to England if Germany, the cost of 
removal is usually an unimportant consideration because of the short distances they 
Are carried and tiie fiEkcilities which ih most cases exist fbr carrying them by water. 
When ibis country is obliged, from any oanse whatever, to Import ores £ram Spain 
•or from Mediterranean ports, the cost of transportation across the Atlantic and 
from the Atlantic ports inland imposes a heavy tax upon the consumer. 

Biii; it is liot only oil the raw materials that the cost of transportatiian operates 
as an impediment to low prices for manufactured products. The manufiEMtnred 
products themselves must f^quently be transported long distances to find con- 
«ii^erd. The conditions fiavorable to the production of irob and steel are no t equal 
ill many sections of the Union, and in some sections do not exist at all; iron and 
steel cannot, therefore, be extensively or profitably manufactured in all sections. 
The country too is of vast extent, while its railroad and other enterprises which 
codsume iron and steel are found in every part of it. It is noticeable also that 
railroads form the principal means of communication between producers and con- 
ftumers of iron in this country, and that railroad transportation is much more 
expensive than transportation by natural water-routes. 

Heavy products of iron and steel, for instance, can be carried much more cheaply 
from Liverpool to the Gulf ports of the United States than from our own rolling- 
mills and blast ftimaoee, which aie not situated on the sea coast or on the liissis- 
sippi Blver, and very few of them are so situated. Iron and steel rails for rail- 
roads on the Pacific coast can be carried more cheaply from Liverpool to San Fran- 
•Cisco than from. Chicago or Saint Louis. 

My friend from Kentucky [Mr. Carlisle] will I doubt not be sur- 
prised at the facts toucMng this question of tlie cost of transporta- 
tion in the iron and steel business I am now about to present, and 
which more than confirm Mr. Swank's statements. The regular 
English correspondent of the Iron Age is alike remarkable for the 
industry with which he collects and reports representative facts, and 
for the candor with which he presents conclusions pro and oon, which 
may be deduced from them. Itt his letter which appeared in the 
iJsisue of the Iron Age of the ISth of last month^ he says : 

The effects of railway charges on the " heavy " branches of trade in districts 
■away fi^om the seaboard have been well set forth during the week by th« state- 
ments of the directors of Chades Canmiell & Co., limited, Sheffield, whose report 
has created » great sensation in the district where their works are situated. Gam- 
nell's undertaking is one of the largest in the world. The works are at Sheffield, 
€l^rimesthorpe, near Sheffield, and Benistone, near Sheffield, with the Oaks col- 
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lieiies near Bamaley. From 5,000 to 6,600 men ftre employed in bosy times, and 
the works tarn oat aU kinds of iron and steel, from annor-plates and rails doim- 
^ ward. The directors now come forward and inform their shareholders that in order 
to save the heavy cost, £60,000 ($300,000) or £70,000 ( $350,000) a year, of railway 
carriage of materials inward and of finished manufactures outward, they have 
resolved to acquire the rail-mills of Wilson, Cammell 6c Co., of Dronfleld, and the 
works of the Derwent Iron Company at Workington. They will remove their own 
rail-mills and those of the Dronfleld firm to Workington, having arrived at the 
conclusion that in order to make the rail business profitable three conditions must 
be ftilfilled : (1,) the rail-mills must be combined with blast furnaces ; (2,) these 
combined works must be situated in close proximity to the sea, and (S) the blast 
furnaces must be situated where hematite ore is found, with ready and cheap 
access thereto. These conditions will all be embodied at Workingt<m. To carry 
out the change, £350,000 ($1,750,000) additional capital is proposed to be raised by 
shares and debentures. 

Yon will remember that I have alluded to the possible removal of Wilson; Cain- 
mell & Co. on former oocasioaiB. It had not titen transpired that Charles Canimell 
& Co. had been interested in the matter. ITp to now there has been no actual' 
alliance between the conoems, although Mr. Alexander Wilson, of tSie firm, is a 
brother of Mr. George Wilson, ohainnan of Charles Cammell St Co., and the 
Messrs. CammeU, of the fi±m, are sons of the late fodnder of the company. There 
would seem to be little doubt as to the wisdom of the proposal, aibelt it will de^ 
prive Sheffield of a good deal of work az^ employment, and will nearly ruin Dron- 
fleld, of which Wilson and Cammeli's works are the mainstay. One railway com- 
pany alone will lose carriage payments worth £120,000 ($600,000) a year— a very 
forcible illustration of the folly of a grasping policy. Sheffield has been greatly 
agitated anent this question within the week. 

The proposal has more than a local significance, inasmuch as our manufacturers 
on the coae t are in a strong position for reaching your market promptly and cheaply. 

MB. SWANK'S LETTER. 

In this connection let me present the letter of Mr. Swank to which 
I have referred : 

OUB BB8BEA£BB STEEL IKDUSTBT— A LETTER TO HON. WILLLA.M D. KELLEY, CHAIRMAN 

OF THE WATS AKD MEANS COMMITTEE. 

V Office OF the American Iron and Steel Assocdition, 

Phiiadelphia, April 25, 1882. 
IteAB Sib : During the discussion in both Houses of Congress of the scheme for 
the oreatiOB of a tarifl? commission there have been frequent references to the 
Bta^tios of the production of iron and steel which I had the honor to compile tot 
the tenth census; As some conclusions, based upon insufficient data, aiid unflai- 
vorable to American iron and steel manufacturers, have been drawn from these' 
Btatistlos, and as these conclusions involve the trustworthiness of the statistics 
alluded to, I beg your permission to lay before you the following statement in my 
own behalf as a si>ecial census agent and in behalf also of this association : 

EBBOBB OF SENATOR BECK, OF KENTUCKY. 

In a speech in the Senate on Mon^y, March 20, reported in the Conobesbional 
Bbcobd for Wednesday, March 22. Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said : 

*• The next question is. Who gets the benefit of the taritf tax? Mr. Swank 
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shows it all in his report. The capital and business of the Bessemer steel rail 
companies for the year 1880 is thus given : 

Amonnt of capital, real and personal, invested in the business $20, 975, 999 

Costoflobor 4,930,349 

Cost of material 36,826,928 

Making labor and material cost 41,757,277 

Thevalue of the products when sold was 55,805,210 

Deduct capital and labor 41,757,277 

And it leaves a net profit of 14,047,933 

"Or 66.9 per cent, profit upon their capital, and the pay of labor, $4,930,000 is 8.8 
per cent.; 8.8 per cent, labor, 66.9 per cent, profit to the capitalist. Mr. Swank 
tries to show that there are some places where they have not made money, as in 
Virginia and elsewhere. But, if I am not mistaken, he charges them with the 
original investment in the plant and everything else, and gives no credit for that 
as being worth anything. Some of the old establishments are in fact making far 
more than 66 per cent, profit ; that is the average of all, good and bad, those doing 
well and those making nothing, taken together." 

There are many inaccuracies in the above statement, in addition to its supreme 
error of attributing an average profit by the Bessemer steel manufacturers of 
66.9 per cent, upon their invested capita. The Senator erred in stating that the 
exhibit he gave referred only to " the Bessemer steel rail companies." He should 
have said that it referred to " the Besse mer and open-hearth steel works." The 
oorrection is important, because there were in the census year only eleven Bessemer 
steel works, while of Bessemer and open-hearth steel works there were thirty-six 
in the sune year. The Senator erred in confounding "labor and material " with 
"capital and labor," and assuming that the sum of the first two items is exactly 
equal to the sum of the last two, namely, $41,757,277. He erred also in the refer* 
ence to the special agent in the phrase "Mr. Swank tries to show," &n. "Mr. 
Swank " was and still is a sworn officer of the Grovemment, and in the performance 
of the difficult task of c ompiling the statistics of a great industry he tried only to 
show that he could do his duty and accurately set down facts regardless of theories. 
He stated no theories, having no right to do so in a Grovemment report. 

The statistics of the production of iron and steel in the census year 1880 are not 
only correct, but they are clearly stated. It was never expected, however, when 
they were compiled, collated, and analyzed, that they could without some study 
be understood in all their details by those who are nTifamillaT with the mnltifari- 
ons forms which our iron and steel industries have assumed. Ever since the Gk>v- 
emment oommoiced the collection of our industrial statistics the separation of the 
statistics of the different branches of leading industries has been kept steadily in 
view, and to this rule the iron and steel statistics for 1880 have, of course, formed no 
exception. They have necessarily been presented in a complicated rather than 
simple form, but not in a way that renders them incapable of being understood 
and harmonized by those who will patiently sit down to study them. 

The mistake made by Senator Bbck and others in assuming that the ' ' total value 
of all products" ($55,805,210) produced by the Bessemer and open-hearth steel 
works of the United States in the census year 1880 (see page 36 of the census re- 
port on iron and steel) was obtained with an invested oapital of only $20,975,999 
would not have occurred if they had reflected that these products were not made 
solely or even largely with the machinery and other aids and appliances of the 
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works inentioned, bat thAt they were the final result of sacoessiye preparatwj 
operations and processes of manofaotare which, may have represented in tho 
census year an invested capital of $100,000, 000. The $20,075,990 expresses only the 
capital invested in machinery and accessories required in the immediate oonver- 
sion of pig-iron and other raw materials into Bessemer or op^i-hearth steel, and 
does notinclnde the capital invested byBessoner and open*heM*th steel manuflMt' 
nrers in iron ore and coal mines, in limestone quarries, in blast-ftamaces, in fonn- 
deries and machine-shops, in car-works, in brick-yards, in lateral railroads, and in 
other enterprises necessary to the production and handling of these raw materials. 

The capital invested in these various contributory enterprises is separately 
given in the census report on iron and steel and in other census reports. To illus- 
trate the frill significance of the distinction which is here made, but which Senator 
Beck and others have not made, it may be stated that in the census year 1880 the 
proprietors of the then existing eleven Bessemer steel works of the country ope- 
rated forty^ins liiast-fumaces, most of -Yhich were large and the construction of 
which had cost a grea t deal of money. The statistics of these blast-famaoes, in- 
duding the capital invested in them, necessarily appear in connection with the 
statistics of other blast-furnaces ; they could not be combined with the statistics 
of Bessemer and open-hearth steel works because their product is pig-iron and not 
steel. We may also add, as illustrative of the large investments which our Bes- 
semer steel manufacturers find it necessary to make in iron ore and coal mines, tiie 
statistics of which will be found in their prcfper connection, that oHe Bessemer 
steel company in Pennsylvania has recently invested one and a half million dollars 
in an iron-ore mine in Michigan. To say that the whole capital invested in the 
production of Bessemer and open-hearth steel in this country is represented by 
$20,975,999 is as erroneous as to assume tha t the whole capital of the farmer who 
grows wheat is represented by the cost of his thrashtng-machine. 

The history of the Bessemer steel works of the Colorado Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, which are the latest of their kind in this country, affords a clear illustoation 
•f the necessity of embarking a large capital in enterprilBes contributory to Bes- 
semer steel works as well as in the works themselves. Before a pound of Bessemer 
iteel could be made at these works the company found it necessary to buy and de- 
velop iron-ore lands, coal lands, and limestone deposits ; to build coke-ovens, blast- 
furnaces, a foundry, and a machine-shop ,* and to make many other investments. 
The company was compelled to provide its own iron ore, its own coal, its own 
limestone, its own pig-iron, and to construct much of its own machinery. Its 
Bessemer works do not appear in the census statistics, but if they did, the capital 
invested in them would by the usages of the Census Office be separated firom the 
capital invested in the contributory enterprises. We have ascertained that these 
contributory enterprises have absorbed more than five times as much capital as 
the Bessemer steel works. 

The showing of $14,047,933 of profits, which forms the conclusion of the sum in 
arithmetic given by Senator Bbck, falls short; of accuracy, therefore, in two Im- 
portant particularii. First, these profits, if correctly stated, should have been 
made to apply to thirty-six Bessemer and open-hearth steel works instead of to 
eleven " Bessemer steel rail companies." Second, they are alleged to have been 
derived from a capital of $20,975,999, whereas the true capital upon which a oalca- 
lation of profits should have been based was probably five times as large. 

We do not understand what significance Senator Bbck intended to attach to the 
statement that labor was paid but $4,930,840, or 8.8 per cent, of the prioareceivted 
for the products of the Bessemer and open-hearth steel works of the country in tha 
census year 1880. Bid not labor enter largely into the $38,826,928 which represents 
the value of the raw materiaU consumed by these works f Did it not form the 
principal element in the cost of these raw materials t Does not Senator Beck know 
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tiiat these raw materialB oonld not have been prodnoed without a vast amoant of 
lahor, which, of course, somebody paid for, and the cost of which is largely repre- 
sented in the valae of the finished products 1 Does he not know that the principal 
element in the cost of allmanufaotared product is labor? Even in Europe, where 
labw is paid lowwages, this is the case. 

The Senator, too, reasons from insufficient and misleading premises when lie 
assumes that labor and raw materials constitute the sole items in the cost of any 
manu&ctured product. They are, it is true, the only items of cost considered in 
the compilation of the industrial statistics of tiie census, but these statistics are 
not gathered for the purpose of ascertaining whether any particular industry is 
conducted at a profit or at a loss. Many important items in the cost of producing 
any given manufactured product are consequently not even hinted at. The census 
is sufficiently inquisitorial as it is. Bent, wear and tear of machinery, taxes, in- 
surance, legal expenses, patents, commissions and discounts, interest on borrowed 
money, tiaveling and advertising, incidental office expenses, and doubtless other 
eccpenses should be added to the two leading items of labor and raw materials if 
we would include all the elements that enter into tibie cost of producing any manu- 
factored article. We know of one crucible and open-hearth steel manufacturing 
company in this country which has paid $60,000 for the use of the patents covering 
ihe Siemens regenerative gas furnace. In the very nature of things the census 
statistios can never include information of this character. 

Senator Bbck refers to Virginia as if the Old Dominion made Bessemer steel in 
the census year, which, for her own sake, we regret she did not. He doubtless 
intended to say that the statistics of the iron industry of some counties of Virginia 
in the census year show that the aggregate cost of labor and raw materials ex- 
ceeded the value of the finished products. This was so in many iron districts of 
the country in that year, the explanation being that the census year exactly cov- 
ered the period which has been designated as " the boom " in the iron trade, dur- 
ing the greater part of which period establishments that had long been idle were 
being prepared for active operations, and there were, consequently, large expendi- 
tures fmr repairs and for fael, iron ore, and other raw materials. While these ex- 
penses were incurred in the census year, it happened in some cases that not a 
pound of iron was made until after its close, and in others that only a small quan- 
titgr was made. In several of the counties of Virginia precisely this condition ex- 
isted. It was never intended that the census statistics should explain, like a cash- 
book, in what months a Virginia iron manufacturer pays out money and in what 
months he takes it in ; nor that they should disclose, like a diary, in what months 
his works stand idle because his water-xK>wer has given out or because the supply 
of charcoal nas been consumed and all hands are busy cuttiag cord- wood. 

ERROBS OF MR. CARLISLE, OF KENTUCKY. 

Ml. Carlisle, of Kentucky, in a speech in the House of Bepresentatives on 
Tu/Q0day and Wednesday, March 28 and 29, quoted from the report on the produc- 
tion of iron and steel in the census year UiSO the statistics 6f the Bessemer and 
op^n-hearth steel -^orks, and a^ded the following comments. (Cougbessional 
I^CORD, &inday, April 2, page 5:) 

" Deductiug the total cost of labor and materials from the value of the product 
there is left the sum of $14,047,9i33, which is a small faction less than 97 per cent, 
on the whole capital invested, ^t thus appears that while capital retains in its 
hands, after paying the whole cost of production, neady 6? per cent., labor re- 
ceived less than 9 per cent, of the value of the product." 

It i» ^ least unfortunat-e for Mr. G ablislb that he accepted as correct the con- 
clusion reached by Senator Bbcx, that, fzwoa an invested capital of $20,975,909, 
there was realized in the census year a profit of nearly 67 per cent. If he had gone 
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to the bottom of the whole sal]|ject for himaelf he would have fonnd that the Sto^ 
ator's oonclosion was enoneoiis, aa we haye 8faoTi|n. 

Mr. C ablisle's speech is marred by another nnfortanate and oQiiall j faulty md 
mialeadixig reference to the iron and steel and iron-ore statistics isa the census 
year 1880, to which we will here allude, because it ftimishes corroborative testi- 
viony of the unreliabilily of his jndgment upon the subject just refeiTed to. He 
undertook to show that the duty on bar-iron is now much greater than the cost of 
the labor that is employed in producing it, and in the course of his argummt 
made the following statements, which will be found on pages 7 and 8 of the copy of 
the Recobd already referred to : 

" Let us see what is the rate of duty necessary to equalize the cost of produc- 
tion, so far AS the wages of labor constitute a part of that cost ; and In making this 
inquiry I shall include the cost of all the labor employed in the production of .the 
finished article, beginnixvg with the material in its crudest form. * * * J will 
inolnde the cost of all the labor firom the very beginntDg, and compare it only with 
the dnty imposed upon the finished article. Let us take for illustration a familiar 
article, merchant bar-iron, an article in relation to which we have the most au- 
thentic evidence showing the cost of labor in its production. 

** According to the statistics of the production of iron ore, as given us by the 
censas of 1880, the amount paid for labor of all hinds was $1.35 for each ton pro- 
duced. It requires two tons of oreto make one ton of pig-iron, so that the cost of 
labor in the quantity of ore necessary to make one ton of pig-iron is $2.70. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, the blast-furnaces in the United States produced during 
the last census year 3,781,021 tons of pig-iron, and paid for services of all kinds the 
Biini of $12,680,703, or $3.35 for each ton. It takes 1.3 tons of pig to make one ton 
of bar iron, so that the total cost of labor in the pig necessary to produce one 
ton of bar is $4.35. * * * When the committee appointed by the New York 
tariff convention came before the Committee on Ways and Means they were ac* 
oompanied by a gentleman who stated that he was the president of the Amalga- 
mated Iron and Steel Workers' Association of the ITnited States, a labor organi- 
zation ; and, in response to a question put by me, he said that the amount paid to 
labor for making one ton of merchant bar-iron was $13. Accepting that as a cor- 
rect statement, we have the following figures : 

Cost of labor in two tons iron-ore $2 70 

Cost of labor in one ton pig-iron 4 35 

Cost of labor in one ton bar-iron 13 00 

Total cost of labor 20 05 

" Now, Mr. Chairman, the duty on merchant bar iron xmder the existing law is 
$33.60 per ton, or $13.55 more than enough to pay the cost of all the labor expended 
in its production from the time the crude material leaves the earth until it is sent 
from the mill as a finished article." 

There are many errors in this calculation by Mr. Carlisle. He has omitted 
the cost of the labor employed in the transportation of tiie iron ore to the blast 
furnace ; the cost of the labor employed in the production and transportation of 
the limestone and fuel necessary to convert the iron ore into pig-iron ; the cost of 
the labor employed in the transportation of the pig-iron to the rolling-mill ; and 
the cost of the labor employed in the production and transportation of the ftiel, 
fettling ore, and other supplies required in the rolling-mill, as well as the clerical 
and supervisory labor which are also required. He has also failed to observe that 
his two tons of iron ore will not make one ton of bar-iron, but that, according to 
his own data, two and six-tenths tons are required. In his summary he is also in- 
accurate in the phrase, *' cost of labor in one ton of pig-iron," when he obviously 
meant to say one and three-tenths tons. He is also inaccurate in assuming that 
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the duty on bar-iron is $33.(H) a ton, when in fact this duty is imposed on only a 
small part of the bar-iron that is imported, the great balk of it paying a daty of 
only $22.40 a ton. 

Aoonrate oalonlations show that the $20.05 mentioned by Mr. Cablisle as repre- 
senting the "total oost of labor" employed in the prodaction of one ton of bar-iron 
represents only about on«-/ia^of that cost. A summary of aQ the elements which en- 
ter into the cost of each ton of bar-iron which is nowproduced at a fftvorably located 
rolling-miU in Eastern Pennsylvania shows that nine and one-tiitrdton« of raw mate- 
rials are used in its production, and that in the transportation and manipulation 
of these raw materials $36.27 is paid for labor, and not $20.05. A mill less favor- 
ably located than the one referred to could not make a ton of bar-iron at a less total 
cost for labor than $40, which is just ttoiee the sum named by Mr. Cabliblk. As 
happened with his inquiry into the profits of the Bessemer and open-heartii steel 
manufacturers, he has reached a false condusion concerning the cost of the labor 
employed in the production of a ton of bar-iron because he did not consider all the 
elements of his problem. 

EBBOBS OF MB. DUNlfELL, OF MINimSOTA. 

Mr. DUMNELL, of Minnesota, in his speech in the House of Bepresentatives on 
Tuesday, March 30, on l^e proposal to appoint a tariff commission, made the fol- 
lowing statement (Congbbssional Sbcobd, Wednesday, April 5, page 24 :) 

" The duty of $28 per ton on steel rails was fixed in 1870. It Is not my purpose 
to discuss whether the duty was then too high or what effect the rate has had in 
reducing the cost of rails, but insist that a continuance of this high duty is well- 
nigh a crime. During the last year 372,375,307 tons of steel rails were imported 
into the United States, paying an aggregate revenue of $4,654,691.31. Steel rails 
are now made at about the same cost of iron rails. The above table shows the 
growth and capacity of the mills. The profits of these mills have been for the 
last few years simply enormous. The census returns show that they were in 1880 
&om 60 to 70 per cent, on the entire investment. * * * Permit me just here to 
say that when we look this steel question fairly in the face we can findno possible 
reason for the continuance of this large duty of $28 per ton. Nearly four hundred 
millions of tons of steel rails were imported into the United States during the last 
year, notwithstanding this high rate of duty." 

We assume that the honorable gentleman did not make the calculation of 
" enormous " profits for himself, but, like Mr. Cablislb, borrowed it from Senator 
Beck. We have already sufficiently demonstrated that the census returns do not 
"show that they were in 1880 from 60 to 70 per cent, on the entire investment," 
but Mr. Bunnell himself convincingly demonstrates, in the extract which we 
have quoted firom his speech, how unrdiable is his statement of the profits de* 
lived in the census year by our mimufacturers of steel rails. What intelligent 
fiuiner can put any faith in the figures of a statistician who gravely informs the 
country, as Mr. Dunneu:< does in his speech, that "during the last year 372,375,307 
tons of steel rails were imported into the United States ?" This number of tons 
of rails would lay 4,231,537 miles of railroad track, composed of rails weighing 
fifty-six pounds to the yard— enough track to go around the earth one hundred 
and sixty-nine times, and sixteen times the length of all the railroads in the world 
to-day. All the steel-rail mills now in existence could not make In seventy-five 
years the number of tons of rails said by Mr. Bunnell to have been imported 
into the United States last year. That the honorable gentleman fully intended to 
use the figures we have quoted is apparent firom the fact that he repeats them in 
the extract which we have given, and this time, in order to emphasize them, he 
spells them out— "nearly four hundred miUlions of tons of steel rails were im- 
ported into the United States during the last year." No wonder he preceded this 
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statement -with the remttrk that he oonld ' ' find no possible reason for the oontfinu- 
anoe of this large duty of $28 per ton." A duty that will pay off the national debt 
six times in one year may safely be dispensed with as a matter of revenne, while 
the protection which it affords to onr steel-rail producers need nOt be considered, 
as the cotmtry, according to Mr. Dumkell's figures, will probably not need any 
more steel rails firom any source for several hundred years. 

PROFITS THAT CAN BB JUSTIFIED. 

Having shown that tte exceseire profits referred toby Senator Beck, Mr. Cab- 
UBLB, Iklr. DUNNBLL, and others, were not realized by our Bessemer and open- 
hearth steel manufacturers in the census year 1880, we now frankly admit that 
the profits realized by most of these manuf acturers in that year were satisfactory ; 
that they exceeded the 2 or 3 or 5 or 6 per cent, on their invested capital which 
less daring, less enterprising, and very Jealous men would have conceded to them. 
They did not, fortuna tely, conduct their extensive business operations in that 
year at a loss, as many of them had done in previous yeurs, nor were their profits 
so small that at the year's close it became a question for consideration where they 
could borrow the necessary money, by placing mortgages on their works, to 
enable them to so enlarge the obpacity of those works that the increased demand 
for their products could be met in succe eding years. They neil^sr lost money nor 
received, as a rule, small profits, but on the contrary most of them realized hand- 
some psioflts, and they immediately invested these profits in extensions to their 
works, with the result that the capacity of these works is to-day twice as great as 
it was in the census year, assuring a prompt meeting of the country's demands 
for their products and at much lower prices than then prevailed. 

In the census year we produced, in round numbers, 950,000 gross tons of Besse- 
mer and open-hearth steel ingots ; this year we can p reduce double that quantity 
if it should be required. The price of American steel rails in February, 1880, was 
$86 a ton, owing to the extraor d inary ' ' boom " which then prevailed in all branches 
of business in Europe and America, and at the same time the price of Ameriean 
Inm rails was $68 a ton ; in February, 1882, tte price of American steel rails had 
fallen to $55 a ton, thr ough the increase of domeetie competition, and at the piee- 
ent time it is quoted at $50 a ton. Men who thus add to the wealth of the country, 
by increasing its capacity to supply its wants and by reducing the price at which 
those wants can be supplied, and who, at the same time, ftimish employment to 
Increased numbers of worklngmen, are surely not criminals but public benefactors. 

PROFITS OF EUROPEAN IRON AND BTBEL MANUFACTURERS. 

European manufacturers of iron and steel do not ordinarily conduct their busi- 
ness with an annual profit of 2 or 3 or even 5 or 6 per cent.; they cannot afford to 
do it. As an illustration of European profits we may quote from the last annna^ 
report of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., limited, of Middlesborough, England, the lead- 
ing manufacturers of iron and steel in that country. The report says: "Your 
directors have pleasure in submitting herewith the company's balance sheet and 
auditor's report for the year ending December 31, 1881. Having regard to the low 
prices ruling for pig-iron during the second and third qua rters, and the unsatls- 
factory condition of the coal trade over the whole of the past year, the directors 
feel assured that the results obtained will be considered satisfactory to the share-* 
holders. The amount of profit available for distribution is £305,806 128. 5d"^ 
This is one and a half million dollars. We have no means of ascertaining the 
exact amount of capital represented by this English company, but it would have 
to be more than fifteen million dollars to bring the profits of last year below 10 
per cent. The only statement we have seen of its capital fixes it nominally at 
£2,500,000, or about $12,500,000. But the one and a half million dollars " available 
for distribution " does not represent all the profits of Bolckow, Yaughan & Co. in 
4 KB 
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1881. The report adds : '* The plant and miZbhineTy have bten kept in an effloient 
•tate, and several important repairs and improvements have been made and chargied 
to revenue aooonnt." This means that the valne and effeotiVMiess of their works 
were increased last year, as a basis tar fdtnre profits, and that this was done in ad- 
dition to setting aside one and a half million dollars for distribution. 

An illustration of the profits derived from the mannfactnre of steel alone in Bn^- 
land is before us. The sixth annual report of William Jessop Sc Sons, limited, 
embracing the operations of the past year, gives the pcoflta for that year, after 
paying interest and all other obligations, as £37,323 9t. 6d., or about $18&,000, <m a 
paid-up capital of £280,610, or about $1,150,000. This is about 16 per eent. Tfaie 
report adds that " the buildings, machinery, and plant have during the year been 
maintained in thorough repair out of revenue." 

Mr. Joseph Wharton is our authority for the following incident t at the dinner 
given by the iron-masters of the Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania, in December, 1874, 
to Mr. Isaac Lowthian Bell, a distinguished English ironmaster, a colloquy occurred 
between one of the younger Americans present and Mr. Bell which shows that high 
profits are always expected by English ironmasters. Our young ooontryman was 
setting forth the many advantages possessed by England over the United States 
ioT the cheap woduotion of iron as so many arguments in favor of our tariff sys- 
tem, and ended with about tiiese words : " And tiien, you know, Mr. Bell, you cap- 
italists are satisfied with so low a percentage for your money." " What do you 
mean, sir t " said Mr. BelL ** I mean that you think 8 or 4 per cent, per annumsuf- 
fldent return for your money, " was the reply. ' ' Indeed, yon are very muck mis- 
taken, " rejoined Mr. Bell, ** we consider 20 to 30 per cent, much nearer l^e thing." 

LABOB PBOFTTS NECE88ABT. 

The measure of tixe profits which iron and steel manu&otupers should in equity 
receive must of course vary according to circumstances, but concerning the gen- 
eral proposition that large profits are necessary it may be asked, how else can 
large manufacturing enterj^rises be built up and employment be given to large 
Bumbers of people t Large profits are needed to pay for extensions to enterprises 
originaUy small, and to provide improvomenta in methods of manufaoture which 
tha progressive spirit of tiie age and the fleroeness of competition are constsotly 
aoggesting. In no other way could capital ever have been accumulated to equip 
and sustain the great manufacturing entwprises of the world. The large caidtal 
upon which millions of wheels and spindles, and all other productive maohix|Bry, 
now rest mainly represents profits. The company to which we have above re- 
ferred, Bolckow, Yaughan 6c Co., was ftunded in 1841 with a small capital, one of 
the partners contributing absolutely nothing but his skill and experience as an 
iron- worker, and for many years its operations were conducted on a small scale. 
In 1850 it entered upon a more prosperous career, and its present extensive works 
have been created chiefly with the profits of the last thirty years. The great steel 
works of Alfred Kmpp, at Essen, in Germany, the largest in the world, were 
founded in 1810 by Friedrich Kmpp, the father of the present proprietor, and as 
late as 1848 they employed only seventy-four workmen. At the present time they 
employ 17, 000 persons. The commercial value of these wo rks and their accessories 
is greater than that of the works of Bolckow, Yaughan & Co., and yet this im- 
mense value may be said to have been created wholly out of the profits derived by 
one family, in two generations, firom an enterprise that was originally very small 
indeed. 

It has frequently happened in the manufacture of iron and steel that in the 

course of a very few years it has been found necessary to almost entirely change 

the methods or machinery previously employed, thus entailing great and onex- 

j>ected expense. In the manufacture of pig-iron the introduction of hot-blast 
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stoTOS and powerful blowing engines in late years has required more money than 
the original oost of the fmnaoes to whioh they have been attached. In the mann- 
factore of steel many changes in methods hare occurred in recent years, each of 
which has been exceedingly expensive. Some of these changes, it is trae, have 
been of a radical character, as in the introduction of the Bessemer and open-hearth 
processes, which may be classed as new industries rather than as modifications of 
old j>iv>cesses ; but even these new methods of producing steel have been modified 
and improved by experience, while the old crucible process has been almost com- 
pletely transformed by the introduction, at great expense, of gas-furnaces. Years 
ago, in our own country, a large amount of capital was expended in the erection 
and equipment of mills for rolling iron rails. Many of these mills have since been 
abandoned or converted at considerable expense into mills fbr rolling iron in other 
forms, while others have been converted at still greater expense bito estliblish- 
ments for the production of rails made by the Bessemer or the open-hearth pro- 
cess. 

In the report of Bolckow, Yaughan & Co., already mentioned, the neoessiiy for 
frequent changes of methods and machinery is thus referred to : " The lapid pro- 
gress of invention connected with the steel and iron trade necessitates the greatest 
watchfulness on the part of your directors to keep the works and plant in such a 
state of efficiency as will enable them to obtain the largest production and work 
with the most economical results. " Even in establishments in whioh new methods 
and modem machinery have not been introduced the annual cost of r^airs to and 
renewals of such machinery as is in use is ordinarily sufficient to absorb no incon- 
siderable part of the profits. Probably no other business is so destructive to the ma- 
chinery and other inanimate aids which it employs as the manufaotnre of iron and 
steel. And w;e may add, although the remark is not germane to our subject, that 
scarcely any other business taxes so severely as it does the strength and endur- 
ance of those who toil in it with their luuids. 

UNBEASOITABLK PBOFCTS. 

We do not wish to be xmderstood as justifying unreasonable profits. An illus- 
tration of the profits which we do not justify is furnished us by Mr. J. S. Jeans, 
the secretary of the British Iron Trade Association, in his history of the first com- 
pany that was organized in England to work the Bessemer process. Mr. Bessemer 
was the projector of this company and a member of it, his associates being Messrs. 
liongsdon, Allen, and the Qalloways of Manchester. The works were located at 
Sheffield. Mr. Jeans's statement is as follows : " On the expiration of the fourteen 
years' term of partnership of this firm, the works, which had been greatly in- 
creased from tune to time, entirely out of revenues, were sold by private contract 
for exactly twenty-four tunes the amount of the whole subscribed capital, notwith- 
standing that the fim had divided in profits during the partnership a sum equal 
to fifty-seven times the gross capital, so that by the mere commercial working of 
the process, apart from the patent, each of the five partners retired, after fourteen 
years, from the Sheffield works with eighty-one times the amount of his subscribed 
capital, or an average of nearly cent, percent, every two months — a result proba- 
bly unprecedented in the anuals of commerce." 

But this statement does not exhibit all of the profits which Mr. Bessemer has 
derived from his invention. He charged others for the privilege of using that in- 
vention, and his profits from this source alone. have been enormous. Jj/Lt. Jeans 
says that "from first to last Bessemer's patents have brought him royalties to the 
value of over £1,057,000," or over $5,000,000. This statememt was made in 1870. 

American Bessemer steel manufacturers have been censured in the American 
Congress because, for their own protection, they have been compelled to purchase 
the patents under which their business is conducted, but we have not heard of any 
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^Buidfflnnatfam trom the same sonroeof Mr. Beseem er's enormons gains from the 
Mle of his patents and firom the nse of his invention in his own works. He has 
wiiliiied an inmianse fortone from his invention, and his government honors him 
by conferring upon him a title of nobility ; he is now Sir Henry BessMoer ; but 
konovable gentlemen in the American Congress do not hesitate to stigmatize as 
paUio enemies those of their countrymen who, at great cost and with great risk, 
kave given the benefits of this great invention to the American people. For Mr. 
Bessemer, the Englishman, they have no word of condemnation, but the American 
■lanafEMstarers who have bought his patents they would put in the penitentiary. 

THB BBBBBMBB PATSMTS. 

This seems to be the proper place to state the cost to Am ^can Bessemer steel 
manufacturers of the patents under which their business has been established. 
They have cost their present owners, in addition to the royalties paid for their use 
1>efore they purchased them, almost one and a half million dollars. We are author- 
laed to make this statement by the president of the company that owns the pat- 
ents. As some of these patents have already expired, and as the value in this 
oountiy of those last purchased, and for which $275,000 was paid, (covering the 
Thomas-Gilchrist process. ) has yet to be tested, it must be conceded that the day 
««anot be very far off when the whole of this investment of nearly one and a ha^ 
million dollars may be lost. A large part of it has already been lost. 

But it is alleged that the owners of the Bessemer patents constitute a monoi>oly; 
that they will not permit others to use them. This is not the fact. The patents 
were bought as a business investment, and for protection against possible compli- 
cations, but not to create a monopoly. Any person or persons who may wish to 
engage in the manufacture of Bessemer steel in this country can epjoy the use of 
all the patents that in any way aftect the methods of that manufacture which are 
now employed here by paying a royalty of fifty cents a ton on the raw materials 
that go into the converter. There is no other charge for the use of these i>atent8. 
As a ton of' the raw mater ials mentioned produces very nearly a ton of Bessemer 
steel, it will be seen that the use of the patents costs but a trifle over fifty cents fbr 
each ton of steel produced. This is a very moderate charge for the use of patents 
which have cost their present owners (not counting the Thomas-Gilchrist patents) 
erer a million dollars, and it is certainly a very great reduction upon the charge 
which the pioneer manufacturers of Bessemer steel in this country were compelled 
to pay for the use of Mr. Bessemer's patents. The Pennsylvania Steel. Company 
was the first American company to engage in the manufacture of Bessemer steel 
as a commercial product. In 1867, when its works were started, it was required 
to pay $5 per ton royalty on all ingots that were produced to be rolled into rails, 
ttid $10 per ton royalty on all ingots that were produced to be rolled into other 
forms. The mere statement of these facts— that the royalty has been reduced 
from $3 and $10 to fifty cents — carries with it its own comment. 

The use of the patents covering the Thomas-Gilchrist process in the manufact- 
ure of Bessemer steel has not yet been offered to the American public, for the 
reason that the American owners of the patents desire first to test by practical 
anperiments the value of the process. We have never heard tiiat any person or 
persons in this country, except the owners of these patents, have expressed any 
serious desire to engage in the manufacture of steel by this process. 

But Bessemer steel can be ma;de and is made in this country without regard to 
the patents which cover the old and tried methods of manufacture, and conse- 
quently without the payment of any royalty whatever. There are now fourteen 
Bessemer steel works in operation in this country. Of the whole number eleven 
are operated under the patents and three regardless of them. These three find 
BO difficulty in making Bessemer steel by methods upon which the patents have 
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expired. There exists, therefore, no hinder a nee to-day to the manofactare of 
Bessemer steel in this conntry vrithout the expenditure of one dollar for the vm fif 
amy pcUents. That eleven works nse methods the patents npon which have not yet 
expired is dae to the fact that their proprietors own the patents, and to the far- 
ther fact that they believe the methods covered by them to be valuable. 

LOSSES OF AMBBICAN BBS8BMBB 8TEBL MAKUFACTUBBB8. 

Having very folly referred to the charges of excessive profits that have been 
made against the American mannfaotnrers of Bessemer steel we will now be par- 
doned for briefly reciting some of their losses. 

Each of the two experimental Bessemer steel works established in this conntry 
in 1864 and 1865, one at Wyandotte, Michigan, and the other at Troy, New York» 
lost money. The Wyandotte works were abandoned in 1869, and were almost a 
total loss. The Troy exi>erimental works were succeeded in 1867 by permanent 
works, and these were burned in 1868. New works were completed in 1870, audit 
was not until hfter this event that any money was made in the manufacture of Bea- 
semer steel at Troy. 

The first works established in Pennsylvania expressly to manufacture Bessemer 
steel were those of the Pennsj-lvania Steel Company, near Harrisburgh, which wera 
commenced in 1865. In 1867 steel was first manufactured at these works, since 
which time they have been steadily in operation. But it was not until 1873, eight 
years after the erection of the works had been undertaken, that a cash dividend waa 
declared, and then it amounted to only 2 per cent, upon Uie capital stock. At thia 
time the stock exceeded one and three-quarter million dollars. A short time prior 
to this dividend one of the stockholders sold his stock for one-half its original value. 

The second Bessemer steel works in Pennsylvania were those of the Freedom 
Iron and Steel Company, near Lewistown. They were undertaken in 1866. In 
1868 they commenced to make steel, and in 1869 the company failed, and the works 
were subsequently dismantled. Over one and a half million dollars in capital and 
bonded and unbonded debts was sunk in this abortive enterprise. 

The Cambria Iron Company, at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, has manufactured 
Bessemer steel since 1871, but was originally organized in 1853 to manufacture 
iron rails. . Its capital stock was $1,000,000. In 1854 the company failed, and in 
1855, Aresh capital having been added, it failed again. The works were them 
leased. In 1861 the company was reorganized and placed upon a firm financial 
basis, the original stockholders, who had paid $1,000,000, surrendering their stock 
iuid receiving in exchange $100,000 of new stock, or $100 for every $1,000 they had 
invested. Thus the original promoters of this enterprise absolutely lost $900,009. 

The Bethlehem Iron Company, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was organized in 
1863 to manufacture iron rails, and in 1873 it commenced also to manufacture Bes- 
semer steel. It has continued the manufacture Bessemer steel until the present 
time. From 1879 to 1873 only stock dividends were made, and from 1873 to 1879 
neither stock nor cash dividends were declared. In these latter years the com- 
pany's operations were conducted at an actual loss. In 1874 a bonded debt ef 
^1,000,000 was created, and in 1877 additional bonds were issaed to the amount ef 
$278,000. 

In the West the effort to estabUsh the Bessemer steel industry has been attended 
with many discouraging vicissitudes. The works of the JoUet Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, at Joliet, Illinois, were commenced in 1870, and in 1873 they first manufact- 
ured Bessemer steel. In 1874 the company failed, and the works were stopped. 
The company made another effort to achieve success, but after a long stmgg^ 
again failed, bnt not until fresh debts had been created, the whole investment aip- 
gregating $3,700,000. After passing through bankruptcy the works were sold im 
1879 for a sum not sufficient to pay aOl the bondUblders, and the original capital 
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WM loit. The works of the Ynloan Steel Company, at Saint Lonia, Hiasonri, were 
hnilt in 1872 to roll iron raila, but in 1876 the company commenced the erection of 
Bessemer steel works. In 1876 these works were completed, and steel waa made 
by than in that year. Soon afterward the company failed to meet ItsobligationB- 
and the works were stopped, hnt, after many serious losses, it has be^i reoi^an- 
ixed and the works are now in operation. Probably $1,000,000 has been sank 
im building np this enterprise, which has nntil very recently been exceedingly 
nnprofltable. 

It will be seen that our Bessemer steel industry has encountered serious obstruc- 
tions, and that it has reached its present condition of prosperity through great 
tribulation. If those who, with undaunted courage but often with failing strength, 
faithfully nursed it for many years when it was a sickly child are now able to re^ 
coyer their losses through the general prosperity of the whole country, and if it 
ean be shown, as it most certainly can be, that their enterprise and courage have 
resulted in giving to the country a vigorous industry that has cheapened the cost 
•f our railroads and reduced the cost of transportation, who shall say that they 
aitt not worthy of their reward ? 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES M. SWANK, Secretary. 
Hon. William D. Kelley, 

Ohairmah of the Ways and Mearia CoinmUtee^ House of Representatives. 

A DIVBBBION. 

Mr. Chairman, I must hasten to a conclnsion ; and it is my purpose 
to iUnstrate the effect thirty years of her present commercial system 
%9B had upon England by the testimony furnished by contributors to 
her leading journals. But before proceeding to lay the matter I have 
collected on this point before the committee, I desire to emphasize the 
jEftct stated by Sir Edward Sullivan in the Nineteenth Century for 
August last) that there.were at that time 14,500,000 of her people with 
less than 10«. 6(f . a week to live on ; less than $2.62 a week to each of 
14,500,000 British laboring people, with whose work our producers 
ought to be made to compete, with a slight allowance for something 
or other. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. For the difference in labor. 

Mr. KELLEY. For the difference in labor t Who will ascertain 
snd fix it f At what point at home and abroad shall it be fixed f 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The Ways and Means Committee 
ought to be able to fix it. You have got tables of wages there, and 
yon can find exactly the difference in making a ton of iron between 
Great Britain and the United States, and put the duty on it ; that is 
onough. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will put a question to the gentleman, and want a 
answer. * 
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Mr. HEWITT, of New York. You shall have it. 
Sir. KELLEY. Will the gentleman state the hasis of the opinion 
he so persistently reiterates that a Republican Committee on Ways 
and Means can do what three successive Democratic committees 
failed to do f 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Because the Republican committee 
has professed to have^ppecial knowledge of industry in this country 
an^the basis upon which it is built, and have all the facts and knowl- 
edge about it ; and they deny that the Democrats know anything 
about it at all. That is the reason why I pay the gentleman a com- 
pliment. He has written ^ flumes and made speeches without num- 
ber ab«ut it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Here are speeches that I made upon two Demo- 
cratic tariff bills. The first was in the Forty-fifth Congress, or the 
Forty-fourth — which was it t 

Several Members. The Forty-fifth. 

Mr. KELLEY, That tariff bill of 1876 was concocted in Demo- 
cratic circles and brought here. And then in 1878 we had another 
Democratic tariff bill. And neither of them were ever brought to a 
vote. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Why, you struck out the enacting 
clause oi one of them. 
Mr. KELLEY. The enacting clause was stricken out. 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. By your vote. 
Mr. KELLEY. Yes, by my vote ; but not by it alone. One of 
the slight objections to what was called the Morrison tariff bill was 
that when an article had several commercial names it appeared in 
the bill under different rates of duty, according to the name. 

Mr. MORRISON. Old man, you never told me that in the com- 
mittee-room. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, yes ; I did. But here is what I said in my 
speech of May 29, 1876, when the members of the Democratic com- 
mittee were on the floor and had an opportunity to correct me if I 
made a misstatement : 

In many in8t>ance8 it pnts the same article, nnder different names, on botb tbe 
dutiable and free list ; thus acetate of potash is to bear a dnty of 12^ cents a 
pound, bnt potassa acetate, which is identically the same article, is on the firea 
list. 

[Laughter.] 
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PnuAiAn blue, when so called, is to be Jadiciously protected, but when im- 
ported as Berlin bine, or flg-blae, or Cbinese bine, it is to come in free. 

(^Laughter.] The same article identically, whether invoiced as 
Prassian blue or Berlin blue. Then there was a very learned reso- 
lution appended and made part of the bill. It read : 

Provided, That alcohol, to be ezclosively need for the mannf actore of ethers, 
chloroforms, and the vegetable alkaloids, made free of duty by this act, may be 
withdrawn from bond free of the specific internal-revenue tax per gallon, in quan- 
tities not exceeding one thousand gallons at any one time, under si^ch rules, regji- 
lations, and bonds as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

I ask now, as I then asked, how many c hloroforms had the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means discovered ? For science has only dis- 
covered one. And I again ask what vegetable alkaloids needed the 
use of alcohol f I never found the practical chemist that could tell 
me how it was to be applied to any of them. And, after considering 
the bill as a whole, I said to the gentleman from Illinois confiden- 
tially, and in subdued tones, " This is all infernal nonsense." [Great 
laughter. ] 

Mr. MORRISON. You say that so often that I did not think you 
meant it. 

Mr. KELLE Y. But, my dear friend, for as such I always greet you, 
justice requires me to say that you are not personally responsible for 
much of this nonsense. In the course of my remarks on the accaslon 
referred to I took occasion to say : 

I have before me the bill presented by the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and which, on his motion, was referred to the committee, and the one 
reported by the committee to the House, and am compelled to say that bad and 
dangerous as was the original bill it was better when presented and referred than 
it became in the hands of the committee. In its original form it had at lea«t the 
merit of general consistency ; but as reported by the committee it is a mesh-work 
of incongruities, which practical men who are familiar with the details of trade 
and the existing system of taxes and duties will, if they read it, regard as a trav- 
esty of American legislation. I am awafe that these are strong phrases, but they 
involve no intentional discourtesy to the chairman or any member of the com- 
mittee. 

My old friend, Fernando Wood, who introduced and managed the 
next Democratic tariff bill, has gone hence, and I will say nothing 
about his bill, except in the way of a little story. General Banks, 
of Massachusetts, was a member of the committee at that time. Mr. 
Wood used sometimes to lose his temper, as does his successor. 
When the enacting clause had been stricken from his bill by an over- 
whelming vote he went into the committee-room. He was irate and 
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gave expression to his feelings. General Banks, in his dignified 
but good-natured way, said : "What do you mean, Mr. Chairman f'^ 
"Why," said Mr. Wood, "everybody seemed to have an objection to 
some provision of my bill." "Oh no," said Banks, with even more 
than his usual affability, " I do not think, sir, that there was objec- 
tion to the provisions of your bill ; our hostility was to the enacting 
clause." [Laughter. ] Whereat the venerable chairman of the com- 
mittee laughed, and the Wood tariff bill had passed into history. In 
view of these reminiscences I am constrained to admit that even in 
conjunction with the gentleman from New York I could not frame a 
tariff bill in thirty days, and that I think we had better suffer the ills 
we are said to be enduring than fly to those that would spring from 
such a hotchpotch higgledy-piggledy business as we would make, or 
as the Democratic committees of late Congresses proposed to make 
of it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Does the gentleman propose to pass 
away from the gentleman from Minnesota f The gentleman under- 
took to give me a chance to ask him a question. 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly you may. But I do not think the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota needs a guardian. He can take care of him- 
self. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman took exception 
to the statement I made that an investment of twenty millions of 
dollars in steel works had produced very nearly or quite that profit 
in a single year. Then he took exception to a statement of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Dunnell] that dividends had been 
made of 69^ per cent, per annum. Now, I beg to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania whether he knows that profits have not been made 
by steel companies at the rate or over the rate of 67 per cent. ? 

Mr. KELLEY. I do know it by information received from gentle- 
men connected with the largest and best of them. And I do know 
that three of them have failed. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I am referring to the year 1881. 
What were the profits of the year 1881 f 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, no I 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. That was my allegation. And I ask 
the gentleman now whether he says that in the year 1881 tlie steel 
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works of Pennsylyaiiia did Bot make an average of 67 per cent, and 
more of profit? 

Mr.KELLEY. And I deny it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Now then 

Mr. K£LL£Y. I do not yield any farther ; yon can speak in the 
fiye-minute debate. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Oh, no ; I yielded to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania all the time he wanted during my speech, and 
now When I am prepared to give the evidence of the correctness of 
my assertion he declines to yield. 

Mr. KELLE Y. You yielded and then abruptly cut me off. I have 
not infinite strength, and I have quite enough material here to 
engage me. 

Atr. HEWITT, of New York. Then I say to this House that I am 
prepared to prove that dividends greater in money value than 50 per 
cent, were made on the profits of 1881, and that the undivided profits 
exceeded 67 or even 100 per cent. 

Mr. KELLEY. I say the gentleman is not prepared with any 
legitimate evidence to sustain his allegations ; and I now resume the 
floor. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I hold the proof in my hands. 

Several Members. Head it. Read it. 

Mr. KEIiLEY. No I No ! [Laughter. ] I simply assert my right 
to the floor. There will be time in the five-minute debate for the 
gentleman to read it. I do not know what it is ; I do not know from 
whom it comes ; but I see it is a clipping from a newspaper. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Read it. 

Mr. KELLEY, (to Mr. McMillin.) Are you the chairman of the 
Committee- of the Whole t [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. I am one of the members of this House, sitting 
here and allowing you to go on by consent ; and as such I ask you 
to yield to others the privileges that you enjoy yourself. And now if 
you can go on after obtaining privilege yourself and refuse that to 
others, do so. 

Mr. KELLEY. I say it can come in in the five-minute debate to- 
morrow ; but I am not disposed to be bullied into yielding the floor. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. This is a new doctriue. I have not 
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seen mnch bullying done by this weak and humble side of the House 
daring this session ; but we will begin it if necessary. 

Mr. KELLE Y. Well, read it ; let ns see what it is. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, (reading:) 

Judge Ashman yesterday fOled an adjndioatioii in the estate of J. Bdpsr Thom- 
son, formerly president-ef the Pennsylyanfa Railroad Company. The qnestlon iraa 
whether about fifty thousand dollars' worth of stock of the FennsylTania Steel 
Company, which had recently been obtained by the estate, should be regarded a» 
part of the capital of the estate or as a dividend and given to Mrs. Thomsom abao> 
Intely. Jndge Ashman took the latter view, and awarded the property to the 
-widow.— Phiktdelphia IPimea^ April 28. 

The facts are that the dividends of 50 per cent. 

Mr. EELLEY. Oh, no, [laughter;] that is not proof. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I say I will give the authority, and 
I defy anybody to dispute it. The facts are that a dividend of stock 
was declared by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, and that stock is 
selling in the market to-day for more than 200; so that $50,000 of 
stock was worth over $100,000. 

Mr. KELLE Y. Among the books in my library, when I practiced 
law, was one entitled " Cases Doubted, Denied, and Overruled," and 
I think this is a case that will be doubted, denied, and overruled if 
it means what the gentleman says it does. It has no relation to the 
dividends of a corporation. The orphans' court divides the estates of 
testators and decedents. That is an orphans' court decision. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The superintendent told me himself 
that he had $3,000,000 of undivided profits. 

Mr. KELLEY. I am ready for aU proper questions, and for facts 
within your knowledge. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. This is within my knowledge. 

Mr. KELLEY. Knowledge derived from an irrelevant newspaper 
paragraph. I am closing a speech, and I do not want my argument 
further broken by the injected opinions of one who speaks of the 
American tariif as a war measure ; says it produces $150,000,000 an- 
nually more than is needed for the national expenditure ; and that it 
was the chief cause in producing the world-wide financial convulsion 
that between 1873 and 1879 oppressed England, France, Germanyj and 
all the states of Central and South America, and ruined many of the 
leading houses of India. Who attributed all this to our obstructive 
prohibitory tariff? 
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Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I said it was a powerful element. 

Mr. KELLEY. What is that f 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I said that it was a powerful ele- 
ment, and I repeat it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Now that I have 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I said that that condition of depres- 
sion was resultant from many causes, and I thought that the tariff 1 
was one of them. 

Mr. KELLEY. You thought the Morey letter was genuine too. 
[Great laughter.] I refer to the speech of the gentleman, and read 
this colloquy : 

Mr. Kellbt. Could England And a market for her products during the era to 
whioh the gentleman refers ? 

Mr, Hewitt, of New York. It could not. . 

lir. Kelley. Then it was not protective duties which shut the commodities 
out of other markets ? But was it not the inability of the people to consume f 
And further, did that not come from a flnanolal cause, namely, the suppression by 
Grennany of the great part of her paper— of bank notes under $25, or £5 sterling, 
the abrogation of the use of silver by Germany, the steady application of our sur- 
plus revenue to the contraction of our ** greenbacks f " I am not going into a dis- 
cussion ^ 

Mr. Hewitt, of ll'ew York. But I am afraid the gentleman is. 

Mr. Kellet. They were then performing the service of money, but the de- 
monetization of silver by this (j^ovemment through the withdrawal of the me- 
dium of exchange from the world by these two governments, did it not paralyze 
industry and the consumptive capaoil^ of the whole world. No tariff can control 
such contingencies. [Applause.l 

Mr. Hewitt, of New York. I will answer the gentleman by saying that his 
long question is a conundrum proper to be addressed to the Bepublican party. 
They framed all this legislation. 

2£r. Kellet. Oh, no; they did not frame the German legislation. 

Further on I read : 

Mr. Kelley. I should like the gentleman to answer whether I did not name tiie 
causes. 

Mr. Hewitt, of New York. You named a great many causes, but I And the 
gentleman generally omits the right cause, whidi is in this case a high prohibit* 
ory and destructive and obstructive tariff. [Applause.] 

Our tariff, according to the gentleman, was 'Hhe right cause." 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I think it was the chief cause, and 

in the haste of debate I said ** right cause ; " but I then proceeded to 

explain by pointing out that national prosperity or adversity results 

from many causes. 
Mr. KELLEY. The " haste of debate " involved in the reading of 

a printed speech by the gentleman, which appeared in the New York 
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Tribune the next morning, though it had not been Bent by wire. 
[Laaghter.] 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. That portion did not appear in the 
New York Tribune. 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, then, the speech had been sent before this 
colloquy — ^in the " haste of debate." 

Mr^ HEWITT, of New York. Of course it had. -Has the gentle- 
man never prepared a speech in advance f I read my speech from 
slips ; why should I not f There was no concealment. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, throughout this debate gentlemen 
have dwelt on the period of depression and asked why a protective 
tariff did not defend us against prevailing depression. They could 
have mentioned another depression the incidents of which had a 
bearing on the question. It was local, — ^was confined to this coun- 
try. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] quoted yester- 
day from one of my speeches showing the effect produced by the 
retirement of our greenbacks under the law of 1866. That law au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury to retire |10,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes in six months and $4,000,000 monthly thereafter. The 
contraction of the currency this law produced suspended all our in- 
dustrieSj and Congress hastened to repeal the law which authorized 
it. In April, 1866, the law was passed ; in February, lb68, it was re- 
pealed by an almost unanimous vote. Then again, when we passed 
the law providing for resumption, we authorized the retirement of 
paper until the volume of greenbacks should be reduced to |300,- 
000,000. Germany retired her silver and her small notes, and so be- 
tween us, we convulsed and paralyzed the trade of the world by our 
financial action. No tariff can defend trade against such contraction 
of the medium of exchange. With the consent of the committee, I 

will read an extract from the first chapter of Sir Archibald Alison's 
History of Europe, from 1815 to 1852, which illustrates the absurdity 

of the gentleman's theory that our tariff paralyzed the commerce of 

the world. Allison said : 

Whoever has stadied with attention the stmctore or tendencies of society, either 
as they are portrayed in the annals of ancient story, or exist in the complicated re- 
lations of men aronnd ns, mast have hecome aware that the greatest evils which 
in the later stages of national progress come to afflict mankind arise from the nn- 
dae influence and paramount importance of realized riches. That the rich in the 
later stages of national progress are constantly getting richer, and the poor poorer. 
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. is a eojDMion alw^r vft tion, which has been repeated in every age, f!roiii the days of 
Solon to those of Sir Bobert Peel ; and many of the gireatest changes which have 
oocimred in the world — in partionlar the fall of the Boman Empire->-may be die- 
tinctly traced to the long*continaed operation of this pemicions tendency. The 
greatest benefactors of their species ha^e always been regarded as those who de- 
vised and carried into exeoution some remedy for this great and growing evil; bnt 
none of Uiem have proved lasting in their operation, and the freqnent r^iewal of 
fresh enactments sufficiently proves that those which had preceded them had 
proved nugatory. It is no wonder that it was so ; for the evils complained of arose 
from the unavoidable result of a stationary currency, coexisting with a rapid in- 
crease in the numbers and transactions of mankind ; and these were only aggra- 
vated by every addition made to the energies and productive powers of society. 

To perceive how this comes about, "we have only to reflect that money, whether 
in the form of gold, silver, or paper, is a commodity and an article of commerce, 
and that like all similar articles it varies in value and price with its plenty or 
cheapness in the market. As certainly and as inevitably as a plentiful harvest ren- 
ders grain cheap and an abundant vintage wine low-priced, does an increased sup- 
ply of the currency, whether in specie or paper, render money cheap as compared 
with the price of other commodities. But as money is itself the standard by 
which the value of everything else is measured and in which its price is paid, this 
change in its price cannot be seen in any change in itself, because it is the stand- 
ard. It appears in the price of everything else against which it is bartered. If 
a fixed measure ia applied to the figure of a growing man, the change that takes 
place will appear not in the dimensions of the measure but the man. Thus an in- 
crease in the currency when the numbers and transactions are stationary or nearly 
so is immediately followed by a rise in the money price of all other commodities, 
and a contraction of it is as quickly succeeded by a fall in the money-price of all 
articles of commerce and the money remuneration of every species of industry. 
The first change is favorable to the irroduoing classes whetiier in land or manu- 
factures, and unfavorable to the holders of realised capital or fixed annuities. The 
last augments the real wealth of the moneyed and wealthy classes, and proportion- 
ally depresses the dealers in commodities and persons engaged in industrial oocu- 
jMktiona. But if ap. increase in the numbers and industry of men co-exists with a 
diminution in the circulating medium by which tiieir transactions are carried on, 
the most serious evUs await society, and the whole relations of its difi^erent classes 
to each other will be speedily changed ; and it is in that state of things that the 
saying proves true that the rioh are every day growing richer and the poor poorer. 

The two greatest events which have occurred in the history of mankind have 
been directly brought about by a successive contraction and expansion of the cir- 
culating medium of society. The fall of the Boman Empire, so long ascribed, in 
ignorance, to slavery, heathenism, and moral corrt^tion, was in reality breu^t 
about by a decline in the gold aed silver mines of Spain and Greece, from which 
the precious metals for the circulation of the world were drawn, at the very time 
when the victories of the legions and the wisdom of the Antonines had given peace 
and security, and with it an increase in numbers and riches, to the Boman Empire. 
This growing disproportion, which all the efforts of man to obviate its effects only 
tended to aggravate, coupled with the simultaneous importation of grain &om 
Europe and Lydia at prices below what it could be raised at in the Italian fields, 
produced that constant decay of agriculture and rural population and increase in 
the weight of debts and taxes to which all the contemporary annalists ascribe the 
ruin of the empire. And as if Providence had intended to reveal in the clearest 
manner the influence d this mighty agent on human affjEtirs, the resurrection of 
mankind from the rain which these eauses had produced was owing to the directly 
opposite set of agencies being put in operation. Columbus led the way in the ca- 
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reer of renovation ; vhen he spread fal« sails across the Atlantic he here ma&Mnd 
And its fortimea in his bark. The minea of Mexioo and Peru were opened to Eu- 
ropean enterprise i the real riches of those regions were aagmented by fabnloos 
invention ; and the fancied El Dorado of the New World attracted the enterprising 
and ambitions from every country to its shores. Vast nnmbers of the European 
as well as the Indian race perished in the perilous attempt, but the ends of nature 
were accomplished. The annual supply of the precious metals for the use of the 
globe was tripled ; before a century had expired the prices of every species of 
produce were quadrupled. The wdght of debt and tares insensibly wore off under 
the influence of that prodigious increase in the renovation of industry ; the rela- 
tions of society were changed ; the weight of f(nidalism cast off; the rights of man 
established. Among the many concurring causes which conspired to bring about 
this mighty consummation, the most important, though hitherto the least observed, 
was ^e discovery of the mines of Mexico and Peru. 

EVENTS— WHAT THIBTY TEAB8 OF FREE TRADE HAVE DONE FOE ENGLAND AND 

TWENTY YEARS OF PROTECTION FOR AMERICA. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that *^ events are written lessons 
glaring in huge hieroglyphic picture-writing that all may see and 
know them." Let me, therefore, turn from the unseemly wrangle 
into which I have been forced, and from the consideration of im- 
perfect tables, which like cobwebs *' will hold no conclusion," and 
contemplate our subject in the light of events— events not of mean 
but of magnificent proportions. The loss by England of the com- 
manding position in commerce and manufactures she s6 long main- 
tained, and the recognition of the United States as the foremost 
member of the family of nations, are events that all will read 
and know. By what terrible contest of arms has this reversal of 
the relations of these nations been wrought ! What carnage and 
desolation marked its progress ! Sir, this is the work of peace. It 
has been wrought by legislation and net by war; and it illustrates 
the importance of gravely considering every revenue measure which 
can influence the productive forces of a country. 

About thirty years have elapsed since Great Britain entered fhlly 
upon its present commercial system, and, throwing down the bar- 
riers of defense which secured her home market to her laborers, chal- 
lenged the nations of the world to competition in manufactured goods 
in all its markets. The period was well chosen for the success of the 
experiment. The change was coincident with the discovery of the 
gold fields of CalrComia and Australia, which, by opening to settle- 
ment Australasia and the Pacific coast of North America, created 
large demands for wares and fabrics of every variety in new and 
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highly TemnneTatiTe markets. The sudden and unprecedented aug- 
mentation of the world's stock of gold caused great moTements of 
people, great increase of production, and a great enhancement of 
prices. Oblivious to the relation of the increase of the supply of gold 
to prices and the power of people to pay for and consume commodi- 
ties, and of the effect of the settlement of the rich and remote states 
to which I have alluded, British statesmen ascribed the wonderfully 
increased demand for British goods and ships exclusively to their 
newly applied economic theories. They deceived themselves into the 
belief that England was invincible and wotild forever remain as she 
then was — the workshop of the world and the mistress of the sea. 

We had then recently repealed the protective tariff of 1842, and 
were under the free-trade Walker tariff of 1846 ; and if free trade were 
a speciiio for the relief of depressed people, our share of prosperity 
should have been relatively commensurate with that of England. 
Indeed many circumstances favored our growth and prosperity in a 
higher measure than that of England. The gold fields of California 
were ours, and she could obtain the gold we mined but by purchas- 
ing it from us. Our mercantile marine was superior to hers, and 
London merchants paid a shilling more per chest for tea on an 
American clipper ship fh»m Hong Kong to London than they would 
to a British ship. The potato rot devastated the fields of Britain and 
much of the Continent, and opened a large market for our cereals. 
During the decade from 1850 to 1860 we mined |1, 100,000,000 of gold ; 
but notwithstanding this, and that ocean freight charges were in our 
favor and not against us, as now, 1857 found the people and the Gk>T- 
emment bankrupt. Our banks were unable to redeem their notes; 
our Government unable to borrow money ; our laborers idle, and our 
merchants and manufacturers in a condition almost as deplorable as 
they had been in 1840, when universal insolvency forced the adoption 
by Congress of a bankrupt law as the only means of redeeming from 
mortgage the future of a generation of business men. 

If England's augmented prosperity was the result of her adoption 
of free trade, the history of that decade shows that it did not operate 
as favorably in this country as it did in that, and that it is therefore 
not a specific of universal application. Mr. ChaixmaUj in oontemplat- 
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fiig the history of that decade I am forced to the conclusion that the 
Almighty, in pursuance of His beneficent purposes, had determined 
to compel the American peo pie to develop and apply to the relief of 
suffering mankind the resources of the virgin continent, to which He 
liad led them ; and to demonstrate to them by a series of grand events 
that to accomplish this work they must defend and protect against 
all competitors by whatever means might be required a people's right 
to supply their own wants when this could be done by the use of their . 
own raw materials. 

The protective tariff of 1842 had lifted us from the prostration to 
which we had been brought by the compromise tariff of 1832. It was 
succeeded by Mr. Walker's revenue tariff of 1846 ; and now in 1857, 
having mined and squande]:ed on perishable foreign commodities 
more than a thousand millions of gold, we were again in the condition 
that 1840, 1841, and 1842 had found us, and in which we remained 
till the protective tariff of 1861 went into effect. 

Since then the provisions of that tariff have defended our indus- 
tries, our right to develop our resources, and, so far as our insufficient 
stock of machinery would permit, to supply our own markets. These 
are events the world must take heed of. In contemplating them it 
will behold the gradual loss by England of many of her markets; 
it will see that, to borrow the words of M. L^on Say, her ''capital 
account " is being closed, and that her industry has entered on its de- 
cadence; that her people of moderate means in all ranks of life are 
flocking from the best portions of her farming land to better their 
fortunes in the wilds of America ; and that her manufacturers are 
not only deserting her, but are bringiug their capital, their arts and 
mysteries, their machinery, and their skilled and trusted workmen to 
enlarge our ** capital account " and add to the wealth and prospective 
power of our country. 

I propose, sir, to draw firom accepted British authorities proof of 
these facts and conclusions, and also of the fact that I spoke without 
exaggeration when I said that the protective system had exalted us 
into a beacon-light for the guidance of nations. 

The August number of the Nineteenth Century contains two arti- 
cles which are published under the title of ** Isolated Free Trade.* 
The first paper is by Sir Edward Sullivan, the other by his grace the 
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Duke of Manchester. Let me present a brief extract from Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan^s paper. He says : 

I believe it is now generally allowed that every prophecy ottered by the apos< 
ties of free trade thirty years ago is unfulfilled, or has proved false ; and to my 
mind ridicnle attaches rather to those who continne to repeat these false prophe- 
cies than to those who expose their hoUowness. In 1844 Mr. Cobden said: " Yon 
have no more right to donbt that the sun will rise in the heavens to-morrow than 
yon have to donbt that in less than ten years £rom the time when England inangn- 
rates the glorious era of commercial freedom, every civilized commercial commu- 
nity will be free-traders to the backbone." In 1852 he said that the time was at 
hand ** when other nations would be compelled by self-interest and by the reality 
of OUT prosperity to follow our example and adopt free trade.*' About the same 
time Mr. Disraeli said in the House of Commons : ** The time will come when the 
irorking classes of England will come to you on bend^ed knees and pray you to 
undo your present legislation." 

Which prophet, may I ask now in 1881, has proved himself most worthy of our 
trust f The cloud that threatens the industiial existence of England has been 
gathering and intensifying for six years. The extraordinary growth and develop- 
ment of agricultural and manufacturing prosperity in Europe and America have 
entirely changed her industrial position. 

Thirty years ago England had almost a monopoly of the manufacturing indua- 
tries of the world ; she produced everything in excess of her consumption ; other 
nations comparatively nothing. The world was obliged to buy from her, because 
it could not buy anywhei'e else. The discoveries of gold and steam immensely in- 
creased the demands and the purchasing power of the world, and consequently 
the demand for the products of England. Her wealth increased by leaps and 
bounds that were bewildering ; she was intoxicated with success ; with her im- 
mense accumulated wealth, her machinery, her coal, her iron, her insular position, 
she thought herself unassailable ; she laughed at the possibility of foreign com- 
petition ; she offered to fight the rest of the world with her rigkt hand tied behind 
her back ; she said to the world, '* I will receive anything you can send me without 
duty," adding at the same time an expression of hope that they would in turn re- 
ceive her goods. But they said, " No, we gladly avail ourselves of your kind offer 
of admitting our goods ; certainly we will send you all we possibly can. At pres- 
ent, unfortunately, we have nothing to send ; we cannot yet supply our own wants, 
but when we have more capital and your machinery and workmen, we hope to have 
ft large surplus to send you." Well, that was thirty years ago. Kow, France and 
America and Belgium have got our machinery and our workmen and ample capi- 
tal, and they are sending us a yearly increasing surplus that is driving our own 
goods out of our own markets, and every year they are more completely closing 
their markets to our goods. 

Now, whether the reaction against isolated free trade is reasonable, or whether 
it la merely the "revival of workingmen's prejudices," as the leading Journal 
tells us, it exists and it is growing with a rapidity and with an intensity tiliat sur- 
prises many, even of those best acquainted with the operative class. 

The organization of the working classes is very complete and very strong, and 
at this moment the whole of it is being concentrated on this point. Already a 
number of operatives, far more than is necessary to turn a general election, have, 
through their delegates, given in their adherence to the Fair Trade League. 

The workingmen are not working out the question by the abstract reasoning ot 
others, but by their own experience; they know nothing of political economy, but 
they know what were the promises of the apostles of free trade, and they know 
whait are the results. Bankers and brokers and dealers in stocks and importezt 
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of foieign mannfactares may tell them that they are fools and do not know when 
they are well off. That may be so, hut they know when they are badly off, and 
they are badly off now. 

The reports of their delegates state that a^ery large proportion of the operative 
population of Great Britain (they put it at one- third) is out of work ; that the rest 
have not, on an average, more than four days' work a week ; that for five or six 
years they have been consuming their savings and the fands of their trade socie- 
ties. One rich trade society has paid no less than £200,000 ^ *' work pay" during 
the last five years, and reduced its capital to less than £100,000. 

Whatever the wealth of the country may be, it has not penetrated down to them. 
Every year this wealth is accumulating into fewer hands ; every year the gulf be- 
tween rich and poor becomes deeper and broader. It is calculated that there are 
at this moment 14,500, 000 of the people with less than lOv. 6d. a week to live on. 
The operatives look abroad, and they see and hear from their mates what ia the 
condition of national wealth in France and America, that there the fertilizing 
stream has descended to « all classes, and they find the very. reverse ia the case: 
that wealth is daily becoming more generally distributed, that every year the gulf 
between rich and poor is getting narrower and shallower. They see and hear that 
the operatives in France and America have far steadier work, higher wages in 
proportion, and are increasing more rapidly in material prosperity than the work- 
people of Great Britain, and they are beginning to ask why. They know that 
they are, man for man, as good as their rivals , that in mechanical skill, in aptitude 
for hard work, in mineral wealth, in national capital, &c., they are their sux>erior8« 
Why, then, are they not equally advancing in material prosperity ? 

The stock arguments of the big loaf, the natural antagonism between producers 
and consumers, between employers and employed, &c., have been disproved by 
the rate and reality of the A merican progress. 

"I can hardly allow myself to believe," said Lord Derby, *' that America will 
long maintain at the public expense a privileged class of manufacturers and pro- 
ducers." But the American people laugh at this ; they know that every prosper- 
ous manufacturer means a hundred or two of prosperous workmen, and that every 
ruined manufacturer, one or two hundred ruined workmen ; that if the employer 
is losing money the employed cannot be making it. More than this, they under- 
stand that manufacturing and agricultural industries are inseparably bound up 
together, that prosperous manufactures mean prosperous agriculture, and vies 
vena; that each consumes what the other produces ; that each is the best custo- 
mer to the other. 

"How long," re-echoes theCobden Club, "will the farmers of America allow 
protection to add to the cost of what they consume!" " So long as protection 
adds to the value of what they produce," is the reply. 

The Western and Southern farmers find that the protected manufacturers, in- 
stead of being their enemies, are their best customers ; they are attracting them 
to their region by every means in their power ; the more prosperous they are the 
more money they have to spend, the more good they do them. Chicago, the capi- 
tal of agricultural America, is rapidly becoming one of the largest manufacturing 
cities in the Union. 

Mr, Chairman, Sir Edward Sullivan is not alone in his revolt 
against free trade. The snfferings of the British people are so gen- 
eral, intense, and increasing that but a small majority can be found 
in Parliament to resist the demand for a parliamentary commission 
to inquire into the effects which the tariffs in force in foreign coun- 
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tries are having upon the principal branohes of British trade and 
oommeroe. An intelligent and observing firiend, in a tetter dated 
London^ April Sf 1882, wrote me as follows : 

A little over * oentory ego the Hoiue of Parliament refaaed, by a large ma- 
jority, the propoeals for a oenana. Said one of the learned and liberal-minded 
members : " I did nolJ^elieve that there was any individoal of the human species 
so presomptoons or so abandoned as to make the proposal we have Jast heard. '* It 
was denonnoed as " a ptqjeot totsUy sabversive of the last remains of BngUsh lib- 
«rty"and " the most ^botoal engine of rapacity and oppression that was ever used 
against an ii^Jnred people." And then, as a great climax to his speech, the leader 
of the House of Commons said: *' Koreover an annoal register of oar people will 
Mqnaint onr enemies abroad urith our wedkneta" 

In listening to Kr. Gladstone's reply the other night to Mr. Bitohie's motion 
that a select committee be appointed to inquire into the effects which the tarifib 
In finroe in fbreign countries have upon the principal branohes of British trade and 
Mmmerae, my mind reverted to the^bove-mentioned debate, especiaUy when the 
pxime minister of 1882 urged that to pass such a measure (regardlees of the good 
or bad results of sudi a commission) *' would at once become the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of protection and in fsvor of hostile tarifb. To admit that fbeb 
TBA^l had become a subject of solemn inquiry would be a sign of weakness, or, 
possibly, would show their weakness to their enemies." Can it be that England 
Is now playing a game of commercial bluff with the world, as a century ago it 
played at military bluff! But the vote shows that a respectable number of the 
members do belioTO that it will pay to open up this question again, even if it does 
expose the real condition of afQiurs : 

Formotion 140 

Against 188 

Majority only 48 

It came out in debate that in England itself pauperism is on the increase. In 
1876 there were 18,000 indoor and 79,000 outdoor paupers ; while in 1881 there were 
98,000 indoor and 84,000 outdoor. In Irebwd they had increased from 6,000 indoor 
and 81,000 outdoor in 1876, to 8,000 indoor and 63,000 outdoor in 1881, and emigra- 
tion during the same period had increased from 109,000 in 1876, to 227,000 in 1881. 
Thereceipts of the railroad companies per mUe has also decreased ; and indeed, as 
me speaker said: "In everything that was generally taken as indicating the 
prosperity of the country, we have been going back histead of progressing, and 
there Was a feeling in the country that their retrogression might be attributed to 
our oommexcial policy ; but the goyemment refused to inquire into it for the same 
reason that a century ago they refused to enumerate its inhabitants— because it 
might show its weakness to its enemies. I ask you, judge, in all candor, is it nn- 
fotr for us to put this construction upon its attitude ? For one, I should be glad 
to know the real iSftcts, as I cannot see why firee-trade advocates should seek dark- 
rather than light." 



That the times are oat of joint every intelligent Englishman sees. 
Her jonmals teem with propositions for the amelioration of her con- 
dition. Eiforts are making to establish a British gollvereinf with 
£ree trade between all parts of the British Empire and customs tarif& 
between them and other countries. Societies are forming through- 
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out England and Scotland to promote emigration to Australia, to 
Canada, and to New Zealand ; or, as cheaper than these, to England's 
leading rival, the United States of America. The doctrines of Mai- 
thns reappear in her current literature, and protests are heard against 
the freedom with which laboring people intermarry and thus augment 
an already excessive population. In an article by the Marquis of 
Blandford, in the Nineteenth Century for February, lti82, entitled 
Political Opportunism, he says : 

Probably one of tiie least oonsidered,^oiigh at the same time one of the most 
Titally important, problems of the ftitnre in England is the qaestion of population. 
Hatters affecting trade and the laws regarding property are only correlate ques- 
tions, which vary in their importance together with this other factor. England 
has practically doubled her population since the beginning of this century, besides 
having kept up an immense flow of emigration to other countries. Even in the 
last ten years the population has increased three millions. Every temporary 
increase in prosperity caused by trade or abundant harvest can be traced by noting 
the fluctuation of the birth and marriage rate among the population. Nothing 
synchronises more completely in an inverse ratio than tiie price of bread and the 
birth-rate among the people. That such a fact should be true is an immense indi- 
cation, if any were wanted, of the improvident character of the English working 
class. No sooner does a small increment of wages accrue to the people during 
prosperous times than it is at once absorbed by increased cost of living through 
early marriage among the more improvident ; but the increase of population so 
6aused again reacts on the condition of the laborer by creating more competition 
in the labor market, and therefore a lower rate of wage. The cost of production 
is no doubt kept down, but the profits derived from trade are absorbed by the 
manufactuiters in the higher interest obtained on capital in consequence of the 
lower rate paid to labor. Capital thus roUs up with capital, and becomes more 
and more concentrated in the hands of the few, while the great mass of the people 
are only semi-maintained at what we may call a food-level. Where great compe- 
tition for labor exists it can be readily shown that the ordinary scale of wages for 
unskilled labor will be exactiy the amount which is required to clothe and feed 
the laborer, and no more. 

In Table IH of a pamphlet advocating fair trade, by Mr. Alfred Morris, called 
England's Progress in Prosperity examined by the Light of National Statistics, 
this eminent financier boldly calculates that in the distribution of national income 
among the people "14,875,537 persons divide between them £163,071,950, being a^ 
the rate of £11 6t. lOd. per head, and only 22«. 6d, more than the average cost of 
relieving a pauper in the year in question, not the cost of keeping the permanent 
inmate of a work-house, which, varying in different unions, is never less than one 
and a half times tiie average cost of relieving the general pauper population.*' 
We thus see that in an overpopulated country like England, which is perpetually 
relieving its state df congestion by emigration, the wage-level will in general never 
be high enough to permit the working classes to save to any considerable extenti 
especially when on the first symptom of a prospect of bettering his condition a 
young man considers himself Justified in burdening himself with a wife and family. 

Sir, Blackwood's Magazine for February contains a very remark- 
able article entitled *^ Finance W est of the Atlantic," The writer^ 
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it M|ypear8, was in onr country ten years ago. He is eyidently a 
thoughtful man, with open eye and mind. He sees more clearly than 
do the free-traders and revenue-tariff men of this country what are 
the most cherished objects of the American people and how success- 
fully the existing tariff is advancing those objects. He makes no 
suggestion that our high duties are established aud maintained in 
the interest of a favored few or of corporate monopolies. He recog- ^ 
nizes the fact that the American people having determined to live 
with such a measure of liberality as will secure a home to each family, 
and respect for wife and culture for children in each home, must hold 
America for Americans, native or naturalized; and that by their tariff 
they not only effect this but maintain a commercial Monroe doctrine 
which makes them invincible. In some minor details he is mistaken ; 
but these comparatively slight errors do not affect the correctness of 
the views he presents or the philosophy that pervades his article. 
One of his mistakes is in assuming that we derive no income froni 
the duty on wheat, and that the price of that article would not be 
lower in the United States were the crop of Canada, Winnipeg, and 
the Saskatchewan Valley admitted to our market £ree of duty. 
Another of his errors is even less important than this. When speak- 
ing of the certainty of the repeal of internal taxes which now restrict 
our export trade, he assumes that but f 75,000,000 are collected from 
these sources, while the truth is we can repeal taxes that yield that 
amount this year with the certainty that a larger sum than this will 
come to us from those sources in the next year. But let him speak for 
himself. He says: 

The cardinal featare of American oomnierc^al policy is the control and, as far as 
possible, the monopoly of the home market. To secnre and retain that market is 
their fixed idea, and their position in foreign markets is to them a matter of com- 
paratiTe indifference. To snch a length have they carried this notion of self-defense 
that there is actually a heavy import duty imposed on wheat coming into tbe United 
States from abroad ; though, of course, as a matter of fact, not a dollar of revenue 
is derived from this source. The operation of this particular item of the American 
tariff is a striking commentary on the assertions of some of our free-trade doctrin- 
aires that the imposition of a duty on an article increases by so much the cost thereof. 
If the home market produces, as in the case of American grain, a supply equal to 
or in excess of the demand, the free-trader's argument is worthless. Wheat would 
not be a cent cheaper in the United States were the duty removed, because local 
competition and lo cal produce render this and other items of their tariff dead letters 
•0 far as revenue purposes are concerned. 

The Western farmer, then, is fairly cont ent with the knowledge that the control 
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of the home market for agricultural product is assured to him. His crops are pur- 
chased by the great wheat-buyers of Chicago and other Northwestern cities at an 
average price, be it remembered, frequently higher than that obtainable at Liver* 
pooU. When Englishmen complain of American farming comi^etition many of them 
are unaware of the fact that of the total amount of wheat produced in the United 
States by fax the largest proportion is consumed in the Eastern States, and that 
the wheat exxM>rt business to England is only a matter of second-rate consequence 
to the farmer here. This circumstance, no doubt, aids him to bear with equanimity 
the threats of some English fair-traders to impose a duty on wheat. The view of 
such a proceeding commonly taken by Americans is that it would, by raising the 
price of food and labor in England, draw Englishmen to this side of the Atlantic, 
and thereby ultimately materially benefit, rather than injure, the United States. 

That there will be modifications in the United States tariff before long is pretty 
certain. For instance, the duty on steel rails will be reduced as soon as, but not 
until, the power of the American manufacturer to supply rails enough to meet the 
average yearly demand has been firmly established. The present time is excep- 
tional, and the demand for iron and steel for railway work unparalleled. Even 
with the present prohibitive tariff, English steel and iron can hardly be kept out ; 
and until the producing power of native manufacturers has overtaken the demand 
of the people, the latter, faithful to their motto, " America for the Americans,** 
are content to foster growing manufactures to the fullest extent. "No reduction 
on rails is probable till this commercial Monroe doctrine is thoroughly asserted. 
The American tariff is not solely a revenue tarifi'; it does not claim to be a mere 
revenue tariff; it is avowedly a protective tariff, deliberately adopted to make 
the United States independent of the Old World in every essential of existence. 
The immense surpluses which the Secretary of the Treasury annually disposes 
of are, so to speak, incidents of the financial policy of the country, and they will 
be applied hereafter to the reduction of internal taxation rather than to the lower- 
ing of the duties on goods entering United States ports from abroad. There is 
an ample margin for such reductions, as some $75,000,000 of national revenue are 
collected from a very few articles subject to internal taxation. 

It is not our purpose to criticise American financial policy favorably or unfavor- 
ably. We make no pretensions to be an authority on such a subject, but we think 
it may be of use and interest to our fellow-countrymen to know the actual posi- 
tion of facts here. There ia, however, one single misconception prevalent in 
England to which attention should be directed. Mr. Gladstone tells us we must 
be chasy of entering upon a war of tariffs with the United States ; that if England 
taxes American imports they will retaliate, &o. 2fo trace of any such idea is 
apparent in the speeches of men of all shades of opin ion from every part of 
America. They have all said substantially the same thing : " Our tariff is de- 
liberately framed to keep out or so handicap your goods that your manufacturers 
shall not be able to undersell our own ; the tariff effects that object ; if you choose 
to follow our example and protect your home market we cannot reasonably object.** 



In the progress of his article this writer offers consolation to those 
of our free-trade friends who believe that the country is degraded in 
the eyes of the world because it does not compete with England in the 
ocean-carrying trade ; he sees what they do not, that our absence 
£rom the ocean results firom the fact that America is the greatest 
free-trade country in the world, and that its gigantic internal carry- 
ing ttade absorbs all its surplus capital and makes larger returns of 
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profit than England without our competition derives from her ocean- 
oarrying trade. Hear him: 

We think we have said enough to show that there is no foundation whatever 
for the sanguine expectations liheral statesmen sometimes profess to entertain 
that America will see the error of her financial ways, and will one day open her 
ports fireely to British produce. It is true in one sense that America is the great- 
est free-trade country in the world ; but this arises jirom the fact that it is not a 
a country but a continent. Within its gigantic limits entire free trade exists, and 
the dev^opment of its internal trade is a work of such immensity as to divert its 
commercial men's minds ftom foreign trade. That, and not its tariff, is the rea- 
son for the small show it makes in neutral markets side by side with England. 

It is the comparatively small profit to be made out of shipbuilding that deters 
Americans firom competing with England at present. They know we have the 
carrying trade of the world and facilities for defending our hold theron. The 
profits to be derived by an attack on our monopoly would be but small, as they 
would be exposed to our severe competition ; and they find they can employ their 
capital more profitably elsewhere. The steady but comparatively small profits 
derivable firam the carrying trade are not of a nature to tempt the speculative 
American people so long as vast sums can be earned by the employment of their 
capital in the more brilliant, if more hazardous, enterprises of mining, nulway- 
building, or manufacturing. And the broad fact remains that they are satisfied 
M they are. Their economic position differs widely^ from ours ; and from their geo- 
graphical position they can do many things which, however lawful, may not be* 
expedient for ourselves. But should our present or any future government decide 
to rearrange any portion of our existing financial regulations it may be well for 
them to know exactly the line of action that is being steadily carried out west of 
the Atlantic. 

Mr Chairman, in the progress of my remarks I indulged in an ex- 
pression or two which some gentlemen may have regarded as rhetor- 
ical and extreme, but which were well considered before they found 
expression. When describing Englatid as a "vampire, suffering 
from inanition," because she had exhausted all the prey upon which 
her fangs could be fastened, I spoke of her appealing to us through 
our sympathies and begging to be admitted to a larger share of our 
markets. Let him who regards this as rhetorical exaggeration turn 
to the Contemporary Beview for last October and read the elaborate 
article by its editor, entitled " England and America at the Presi- 
dent's Grave." The writer of that article is in the presence of his 
country's humiliation a sycophant ; in her power he would be a 
despot that to advance the interests of England would " blot out " 
America. He represents England as impelled by her affectionate 
sympathy, her ties of kinshipi her common interests with those of the 
American people, to command the representatives of other nations 
to stand back from the grave of Garfield, that she/ with America, may 
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poor her sorrows upon the deadrepresentatiYe of our common cir* 
ilisation. 

This style of sentimentalism pervades the artiole. The writer forgot 
that it was to nentralize the power of Britain that Bossia's fleet was 
«ent to the Paoifio Ooean during the war for the soppiession of the 
xehellion ; he forgot the sympathy that that great nation, with Ger- 
fiMuiyi Switzerland, and others, gave ns throughout the war; and 
forgetting all this, he also forgot that hut for the humane influence 
«f that noblest of royal women^ Victoria, and that of the prince- 
consort, her good husband, the British Goyemment would haye made 
«n aUiance with the j;»e]jured impostor^ Louis Napoleon, by which 
England and France would haye terminated the war by breaking 
our blockade and acknowledging the independence of the southern 
•oonfDderacy. He forgets all these things, and, looking only to Brit- 
ish trade and the decline of British prosperity, he whines Uke a maud- 
lin school-girl through an extended plea that an affectionate sym- 
pathy may be permitted to interfere with our national policy and 
trade in behalf of our dear kinsfolk, the English goyeming classes. 

Tet, sir, it is this yery editor of the Contemporary Review, in the 
article I have been describing, who gives me warrant for saying that 
the eyes of the world are turned upon and the hopes of oppressed 
nations centered in the United States of America, We it is who 
by our example are emancipating not only the nations of Europe but 
the colonies of England from industrial thralldom. We it is who 
have taught Canada, Victoria, and South A£rica the road to true 
financial independence and to ultimate political independence; and so 
vast is our influence and so potent are its effects as recognised by 
the British people themselves that this writer, forgetting his tender 
sympathy, arrives at the conclusion, legitimate for a British free- 
trader, that the world would at this hour be further advanced if 
America were blotted out. His closing words are these : 

It is not the wont part of the case that England is left solitary by America to 
Aght single-handed for that modem ideal of the world, which alone, as we believe, 
fits in with the nse of steam and eleotrioity and every other soientiflo aid to tiie 
general intercommnnication of mankind i bnt in addition onr small oommnnity, 
whenever trying its hardest in poshing on this mission of leading the oommon 
progress, increasingly finds itselibhindered by America in ways she does not in« 
tend. It is she who is forever being flannted in onr face as a decisive instance ia 
Dftvor of isolation and exclnsiveness. France, in the present rather petty haff* 
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